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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 

BlOGK  ^  I'HICAL     SKETCH 

Samuel    Taylor  Coleridge  was  born   at  Ottery  *- 
Mary.  Devonshire,  on  October  21st,  1772.      His  father 
dying  in    t7V,   the  boy   was  sent   to  Christ's  Hospital, 
the  famous  ujiidon  charity  school.     Coleridge,   at  tht 
age  of  fifteen,  sought  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  school 
life  by  becoming  apprenticed  to  a    cobbler,  but  luckily 
an  irate    schoolmaster   stood   between   him    and    the 
realizati  >n  of  this  freak.     After  ten  years  of  somewhat 
dreary  school  life,  he  was.  in  January.  1791.   appointed 
an  exhibitioner    ;,t  Jesus    College,   Cambridge.      His 
••discharge"   from  the  school   bears   *he    date  of  Sep- 
tember  7th,  1 791 ,  and  in  the  following       nth  he  went  in- 
to  residence  at  Cambridge.  His  life  at  tl     University  was 
uneventful,  save  for  one  peculiar  incident —  his  erratic 
enlistment  as  a  private  in  the  King's  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons.      His  friends  eventually  bought  him  out,  and 
he   received   his  discharge  in  April,    1794.     He  returned 
a  penitent  to  Cambridge,    where  he  was  publicly  ad- 
monished by  the  Master  of  his  College  in  the  presence 
of  the  Fellows.       In  December  of  the  same  year  he  left 
the  University  without  taking  a  degree. 

Coleridge  had  never  been  a  systematic  student,  but 
had  been  since  his  childhood  a  wide  and  omnivorous 
reader,  and  had  evinced  a  growing  enthusiasm  for 
poetry.      While  at  Cambridge  ne  published  a  drama   in 
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verse — The  Fall  of  Robespierre— ihe  result  of  the  joint 
labors  of  himself  and  his  Oxford  friend,  Robert 
Southey.  After  leaving-  Cambridge  he  settled  in  lodg-- 
ing^s  at  Bristol,  vvheie  he  j^fained  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  writing  verses  for  a  printer  oi  that  place  named 
Cottle.  On  the  strength  of  his  meagre  earnings  he 
ventured  to  marry  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  on  October  4th, 
1795,  a  few  days  before  Southev  led  her  sister  to  the 
altar. 

The  young  couple  settled  at  Clevedon,  in  Somerset- 
shire. Here  Coleridge  wrote  some  of  his  well-known 
poems,  and  established  a  weekly  journal  called  The 
JValchman,  which  did  not  survive  its  early  numbers. 
The  laudanum  habit,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  hap- 
piness and  so  injurious  to  his  intellectual  powers,  was 
apparently  contracted  about  this  time. 

On  the  last  day  of  1796  the  Coleridge  family  moved 
to  Nether   Stowey,   in   Somersetshire.      Here,    in   close 
neighborhood  to  the  poet    Wordsworth,  they  lived  for 
nearly    two  years,    and   here  the  two   poets   formulated 
those  poetic   theories   which  were  destined  to  exert  so 
fruitful  an  influence  on   English   Literature.      Coleridge 
wrote  his  drama  Osorto  (later  called  Remorse)  in   1797, 
and  by  March  1798,  his  Ancienl  Mariner  v>, as  complet- 
ed.    To    this    creative    period    we    likewise    owe    the 
commencement    of    a     remarkable    poem,     Christabel, 
which    was    added  to  at  a  later  date,   but    was  never 
completed.     Coleridge    also    contributed  a  number  of 
political  articles  to  the    Morning  Post,   and  frequently 
preached     in     neighboring     Unitarian     pulpits.         His 
materia!    hardships    were    lessened  by  the  receipt  of  an 
annuity  of  ^^150  (subsequently  reduced)  from  Thomas 
and  Jpsiah  Wedgewood. 
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From    September,    1798,  to  Juno,  1799.     Coleridj,'e 
resided  in  Germany,  familiarizing  himself  with  German 
metaphysical    thought.      Late    in  1799    he    returned  to 
England,  and  at  first  devoted   himself  to  journalism  in 
London.      In  July  of  1800  he  settled  down  at  Greta  Hall. 
Keswick,     in   the    Lake    Country,  where    Wordsworth 
was   then     residing.      In    1804   he   sailed   to    Malta   in 
search  of  health,  and  passing  through  Italy  returned  to 
England  in  August,  1806.     The  remaining  incidents  in 
his  life  may  be  briefly  summarized.      A   second  journal- 
istic  venture.     The  Friend,    lived  from    June,    1809,   to 
March,   1810.      In  October  of  the  latter  year  he  left  the 
Lake  Country,  and  lived  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  in 
London  and  the  neighborhood  for  a  space  oi  six  years, 
namely  to  1816.      In  1815  a  critical  volume.  Hiographia 
Literarta,  was  published.      P>om   1816  to  his  death  in 
1834,  he  lived  principally  at  Highgate  with  a  surgeon 
named    Gillman.      His  interests   were  now  chiefly  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical,   and  through  his  prose  work, 
but  chiefly  by  his    remarkable  powers  of  conversation, 
he   exerted   a    deep   influence    upon    all  who    came    in 
contact  with  him.      He  died  on  July  25th,  1834. 

Miss  Wordsworth's  contemporary  description  is  of 
interest :  ''He  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  conversation 
teems  with  soul,  mind,  and  spirit.  Then  he  is  so  ben- 
evolent, so  good  tempered  and  cheerful,  and,  like 
William,  interests  himself  so  much  about  every  trifle. 
At  first  I  thought  him  very  plain— that  is  for  about 
three  minutes.  He  is  pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  and  not  very  good  teeth,  longish,  loose-growing, 
half-curling,  rough  black  hair.  But  if  you  hear  him 
speak  for  five  minutes,  you  think  no  more  of  them. 
His  eye  is  large  and  full,  and  not  very  dark,   but  gray, 
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such  an  eye  as  would  receive  from  a  heavy  soul  the 
dullest  expression  ;  but  it  speaks  every  emotion  of  his 
animated  mmd  ;  it  has  more  of  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolhng '  than  I  have  ever  witnessed.  He  has 
fine,   dark    eyebrows  and    an  overhanging   forehead.  " 

Chronological  Table 
Born,  October  21,  1772. 
Enters  at  Christ's  Hospital,  July  18.  178> 
^^^ReMdence  at  Jesus    College.  Cambridge, '  October, 

Enlists  in  the  King's  Ree-iment  nf  1  ;.ri,f  r» 
December2,  1793.  .  ^   '  Dragoons. 

Discharged  from  the  army,  April  10,  1794 
Visits  Oxford  and  meets  Southey,  June,  1794 
Pantisocracy  scheme,  autumn,  1794 
^^^Leaves    Cambridge  without  a  degree,    December, 

Settles  at  Bristol.      Public  lectures,  January,  1795. 
Marries  Sarah  Fricker,  October  4    1795 
Publishes  first  edition  of  poems,  April,  1 796 
Issues   me   Watchman,   March  1  to  Mav   13.    17% 
Hartley  Coleridge  born,  September  19,  1796 
Settles  at  Nether  Stowey,  December  31,  1796 
becond  edition  of  poems,  June,  1797 

fi   .'y''"^""'^«^^«««^'-  begun.   Novem'ber  13.  1797- 
finished,  March  23,  1798.  ' 

First  part  of  Christabel  begun    1797 

Receives   £150    annuity    from    the '  Wedge  woods 
January,  1798.  ^"i,cwooas, 

Goes  to  Germany,  September  16,  1798. 

Returns  from  Germany,  July,  1799 

Journalism  with  the  Morning  Post,  December.  1799. 
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Translates  Schiller's  IVallensfein,  spring,  1800. 

Settles  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  July  24,  1800. 

Second  part  of  Christabel,  autumn,  1800. 

Studies  German  metaphysics,  1801. 
Third  edition  of  Poems,  1803. 
Sails  for  Malta,  April  9,    1804. 
Travels  in  Sicily,  Aug:ust  to  November,  1804. 
Resides  in  Rome,  January  to  May,  1806. 
Returns  to  England,  August,  1806. 
Begins    to    appear    again    as' lecturer,    1808    and 
lollowmg  years. 

Settles    at    Allan    Bank,    Grasmere    (with    Words- 

worth),  September,  1808. 

Issues  The  Friend,  June  1,  1809,  to  March  IS,  1810 
Settles  at  Hammersmith    with    the  Morgans     No- 

vember  3,  1810.  ^       ' 

I8I3"''  ''^^^^'^  ^^'"'^  ""*  ^''"'■'  ^'^""'  -'^""^^'•>-  23. 
^^^Settles  with   Mr.   Gillman  at    Highgate,   April    16, 

Publication  of  Christabel,  June,  1816 

Publication    of  Biographia    Uteraria   and  Sibvlline 
Leaves  y  1817. 

The  Friend  revised  and  published,  1818 

Becomes  '«  Royal    Associate  "  of  the  Roval  Society 

ot  Literature,  May,    1824.  ' 

Publication  o^  Aids  to  Reflection,  Mavtojune,  18^5 

^^^Tour  on  the  Rhine  with  Wordsworth,  June  to  July.' 

Revised  edition  of  poetical  works,  1829. 
Publication  of  Church  and  State,  1830. 
Death,  July  25,  1834. 
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Appreciations 

"No  man  has  all  the  resources  of  poetry  in  such 
profusion.  His  fancy  and  diction  would  long  ago  have 
placed  him  above  all  his  contemporaries  had  they  heen 
under  the  direction  of  a  sound  judj^^mcr.t  and  a  steauv 
will.   "—Sir  Walter  Scoff. 

■"Of  Coleridge's  best  verses  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  world  has  nothing  like  them,  and  can  never  have  ; 
that  they  are  of  the  highest  kind  and  their  own.  An 
age  that  should  neglect  or  forget  Coleridge  might 
neglect  or  forget  any  poet  that  ever  lived.  That  may 
be  said  of  him  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  but  the 
greatest  among  men,  that  come  what  may  to  the  world 

in  course  of  time,  it  will  never  see  his  place  filled.  " 

Algernon  Charier.  Swinburne. 

"Yet    Coleridge    is,    or   may  be  reckoned  a  great 
poet,   because  ever  now  and  then  he  captures  in  verse 
that  indefinable  emotion  which  is  less  articulately  expres- 
sed in  music,  and  in  some  unutterable  way  he  transports 
us  into  the  world  of  dream  and  desire.   This  is  a  verv 
vague  fashion  of  saying  what  hardly  permits  itself  to 
be  said.     We  might  put  it  that  Coleridge  has,  on  occa- 
sion, the  power  to  move  us,  as  we  are  moved  by  the 
most  rarely  beautiful  cosmic  effects  of  magic  lights  and 
shadows  ;  by  the  silver  on  lakes  for  a  chosen  moment 
in  the  dawn  of  twilight  ;  by  the  fragrant  deeps  of  dewy 
forests  ;  by  sudden,   infrequent  passions  of  heart    and 
memory  ;  and  by  unexpected  potencies  of  imagination. 
What  those  things,  and  such  things  as  these,  can  do  in 
life,  Coleridge  can  do  in  verse.    His  world  becomes  '  an 
unsubstantial  fairy  place,'  and  yet  more  real  than  the 
world  of  experience  ;  it  is  a  place   which  we  may  have 
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remembered  out  of  a  previous  life,  or  may  have  foreseen, 
in  a  glance  of  the  not-ourselves  in  which  we  mysteriously 
move  and  have  our  bein^.  Coleridjje  has,  in  brief,  the 
key  i-tf  the  happy  f^olden  land,'  but  he  seldom  opens  the 
portals  that  unfold  themselves  to  the  sound  of  his  music. 

'He  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  dnink  the  milk  of  Paradise," 

and  therefore  with  music  *  he  builds  that  dome  in  air' 
of  his  pleasure-house.  It  is  his  possession  of  this  gih, 
the  rarest  gift,  that  makes  Coleridge  great  ;  his  own 
consciousness  could  not  tell  whence  the  gift  came,  nor 
why  it  came  so  seldom." — Andmv  Lang. 

'■'■  Kubla  Khan  does  not  belong  to  human  life,  and  it 
stands  alone  for  melody  in  English  poetry.  Whenever 
Coleridge  rises  into  this  exquisite  melody  in  its  perfec- 
tion, he  also  rises  into  that  subtilized  imaginative 
world  of  thought,  half  supernatural,  half  natural,  which 
was  special  to  him,  and  which  pervades  The  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Christabel  and  a  few  other  poems.  The 
music  and  the  sphere  of  the  poem  are  partly  beyond  this 
world  of  ours.  Yet  in  part  they  touch  it. " — Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke. 

"In  precisely  the  same  way,  J  suppose,  as  the  best 
journalists — i.  e.,  those  that  give  the  most  vivid  impres- 
sions of  what  they  have  seen  to  their  readers  — are  men 
who  have  apparently  devoted  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time  to  their  observation,  so  it  would  seem  that  for  t'- 
writing  of  real  sea  poetry  an  extended  acquaintan 
with  maritime  conditions  is  not  merely  unnecessary  but 
hampering.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  reluctantly 
but  inevitably,  for  in  common  with  all  reading  seafarers 
I  have  noticed  that  we  may  look  in  vain  for  sea  poetry 
from  sailors.        Sailors  have  written  verse.  Falconer's 
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the  marvellous   majesty,    profou.ul    i„si,fht,  and  truly 
ama.„«   knowM^e   of  deep  sea  secret  exhiNtc7 

I^J  n """"'  """  ^'""  "  S-lf  -  ««".  -Only 
ho.e  who  brave  Us  dangers  comprehend  i,»  mystery/ 
nnss  rtte,  and  yet  i,  is  no  less  true  that  Lon/fellow 
very  httle  more  of  a  sailor  than  Coleridge  ha,  aTo 
■nterpreted  the  mystery  of  the  mighty  o^an  in  a 
manner  (most  sailors  think,  only  secLi in    rue  pLc 

i^Jt        ""       '■  "'°"  "'  """■   "'^"   <-"»   would 
.magme-rememberms:  the  poverty  of  his  literary  out- 

nex,    aid  f     ""^^  ■"^""'^  '"'"^  "'S''"'.  Longfellow 

o"f";'e  r  .'z"v"ic'^  '""'■""''' "'  '-^  -'- 

"It  may  be  confidently  said  that  Coleridge  fill,  an 
un.,ue  posuion  among  English  poets.  The  vtbal 
fe  ,c,  .es  o:  h,s  diction,  and  the  strangeness  and  beauty 
of  h.  .magmafon,  are  his  most  distinctive  claims  to 
foTheT;  """  "'^  '"^  '"^'y  --  f™-  --<=  n,!^: 

rTl    MU  ■""■""'"'  sweetness,  but  the  organ 

«.ll  of  M,lton  g,ves  forth  a  deeper  and  a  richer  sound. 
Agam  h,s  .magmative  vision  is  unique,  bu,  it  is  at  the 
same  t,me  abnormal  and  limited  in  range.  He  ha,  not 
he  emofona,  fervor  which  lyrical  p^oetry  demand" 
and  h,s  odes  are  the  outcome  rather  ,  ,  intellectu-, 
conv,ct,o„  than  of  passion.  THe  0,e  ,o  4^2 
wh,ch   draws  its  inspiration  from  the  intensity  olh" 

yrcal   cr>.     H,s   drama,   are   not   successful,    for  he 

ft    h'""'"'"'""  """"''■  """  '''•■'  ■"""Phvsical  view, 
of  hte  disturbed  his  vision.  "-Pelham  Edgar 


THE  RIME  OF 

THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS 


PART  I 
It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 
"By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me? 

The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open  wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  f'^ist  is  set : 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
"There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"Hold  off!  unhand  me,  graybeard  loon!" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


An  ancient 
Mariner 
meeteth 
three  Gal- 
lants bidden 
to  a  wed- 
dins:  feast, 
ana  detain* 
eth  one. 


I.  The  abrupt  opening  is  characteristic  of  ballad  poetiy. 

Kcsil\^^^^^^^}^^' c-^^?^   ^^"^    appropriateness   of   the   word. 
^ote  the  method  of  indirect  description. 

7.  Note  the  internal  rime.     Point  out  other  examples      Ob 
serve  the  effectiveness  of  the  contraet  expressed  in  the  opening 
stanzas-worldly  joy  on  the  one  hand,  spiritual  mystery  on  thf 

10-12.  Note  the  rich  rime,  he:  he. 
12.  Eftsoons  =  soon  after,  forthwith. 

(19) 


p   ^ 
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Th«  Wed. 
dinr-GuMt 
wapelllxiund 
by  the  eye  uf 
iMoldsea- 
farinr  man, 
and  con* 
•trained  to 
hear  hit  tale. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye 

The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
■a  And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child : 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will 


The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone : 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
»o  The  bright-eyed  M  iriner. 

"The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbor  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  light-house  top. 

Su how""  "  '^^^  ^""  came  up  upon  the  left, 
«iwi^uth-     ^"^  °^  t^e  sea  came  he ! 
ro'Jd^nd        ^"^  ^^  ^^0"e  bright,  and  on  the  right 
t"ltw.  till     ^''^"t  ''o^^n  '"to  the  sea. 

it  reached 

the  Line.         Higher  and  higher  every  day, 
30  Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — " 
The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast. 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


13.  He  holds,  etc.     The  mesmeric   spell  is   comolet*.    anH 
there  .s  no  longer  need  to  hold  him  with  hi?  hand.  asTn'^'S'  *"** 

IS.  10.  Contributed  by  Wordsworth. 

18.  hear.     Loose   rimes  as   hear.-   mariner  arp  a  m^.^^^ 
.cense  m  popular  ballads.     Point  out  othe.  examoles      CaZT 
mes3».4o  for  a  repetition  of  lines  .S-^rinSr  ballad  cE. 
ter.t.c).     See  also  lines  588-590  for  a  ricuj^ence'folhfjlme- 

fi,o*°'  T*ie  bright-eyed  Mariner.     Epithets  and  figures  are  of 
the  simplest  and  most  conventional  character  in  the  oJd  batlads 
Is  bright-eyed  merely  conventional  here  ?  "aiiads. 

witS\h?S£„^"id;.""'' '"  '''  """*''="'  ^""^«-**»  P"*  -^  t°  - 
descrfplions™^'''''^  ''  '^^  prevailing    quality    in    Coleridge'. 
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The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
•  The  merry  minstrelf'. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Vet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

-And  now  the  Storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  fee. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  ay^  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  It  grew  wondrous  cold : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by 
As  green  as  emerald. 
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The  Wed. 
dinf-Guctt 
hearetb  the 
hridal  mu. 
33  *ic  ;  but  the 
Marinrr 
continueth 
bit  tale. 


The  ihip 
driven  by  a 
(torm  to- 
wards the 
■outb  pole. 


45 


*» 


"  *^"'"  •''"i^  he  kept  a  fals«>  stewai^de." 
and^v^'p\??P!",f,™»«tS.     Analyze  the  figure  i„  this  stanza. 
Xs£:^^l^^}:^^^^^-     Supply  the  antecedent.     Its  omission 

"  ^'  ''''°  '''^^"''l  '^ay.  '  I  am  Sir  Oracle.'  - 
^»hakespeare,  Merchant  of  Vi 


S*-S4-  cold:  emerald. 


kespeare,  Alerchant  of  VeHice,  I,  \. 
1798  edition,  cauld:  emerauld. 


I 


n  I 
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Th«  land  of 
ica.  add  of 
faarful 
aounda, 
whara  no 
lirinir  thing 
w««  tobe 
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■>'  And  through  the  drifts  the  si  owy  clifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken 

The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
«o  The  icj  was  all  around: 

1 1  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 


Till  a  treat 
ara-bird, 
called  the 
Albatroia, 
came  6j 

throueh  tha 
anow-tor, 
and  was  re- 
ceived with 
great  joy  and 
oapitality. 


70 


And  lot  the 
Albatrosa 
pre-  rth  a 
bird  uf  good 
omen,  and 
followeth 
the  ahip  a* 


At  length  did  come  &a  Albatross  : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
Wo  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  ert, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through ! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind ; 

The  Albatross  did  follow. 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo ! 


SS.  And  through  the  drlrtS.  The  probable  meaning  is  that 
the  snow-capped  iceberj^s  sent  a  dreary  light  through  the  drift- 
ing mist  and  snow,  or  shed  a  "  dismal  sheen  "  upon  the  driftine 
ice-packs.— the  snOwy  eliftS.  CH/ts  is  a  secondary  form  of 
cliffs,  and  probably  influenced  by  c/i/i,  a  secondary  form  of  cle/t. 

56.  sheen.     Derive  the  word.     C/.  line  314  for  its  u»-  as  an 
adjective 

57.  ken  =  to  see.     More  commonly  a  noun. 

61.  Note  the  onomatopreit-  effect. 

64.  Thorough  =  through.     Cf.  thoroughfare. 

69.  thunder-flt.     A  noiie  resembling  thunder. 


COr.KRIDr.K 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles   all    the   night,   through    fog-smoke 

white. 
Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine." 
"God  save  thee,  anc....t  Mariner! 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus'— 
Why  look'st  thou  so?"_..With  my  crossbow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 


2J 


IS  ■(  rtiurntd 
northward, 
through  fog 
and  floating 

ice. 


Tht  ancient 
iVIarintr 
80  inhoapitably 
killath  the 
piou*  bird  of 
Koodomca. 


PART  II 

The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Siill  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day.  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo! 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 
For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 


Hli  ship. 

mates  cry 
out  againet 
the  ancient 
Mariner,  for 
kilh'nr  the 
bird  of  rood 
luck. 


an  archaic  b»lUd  form.    ""''™»'    '    «'/»<»».,  hne  la.     u  i, 

Wha.  doe,  .h.  .,4  .at£nr™„rrer:?^^^-r- 
ea.S  ..?L!Sr,S:.i™%.Sf  """^  !*„»  ™-,  i,  i„.. 
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9j  Ah,  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 


Bui  «h«u 
lb*  fom 
cUarad  off, 
tb«y  juMify 
UMaaoM, 
•nd  thus 
■mIm  Ihcm-  loo 

MiVMSC- 

eemplicMin 
tbtcHiiM. 


Tkafair 
braMccon- 
tiauMi  tba 
•hipaatar* 
tha  Padic  105 
Ocaan,  and 
aalla  north- 
ward.araa 
until  it 
raac^  w  tha 
Lin< 

Tha  ship 
bathbaen 
•uddanljr 
bacalmad.    1  ■• 


^ 


Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head. 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  a'    rred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brou^      the  tog  and  mist. 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay. 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

The  furrow  followed  free ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  bui  st 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Do'.vn  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

ujJJav  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  no  "molion; 


97.  head.     State   the  grammatical    relation   of   this    word. 
Why  did  the  sun  previously  rise  "  dim  and  red  "  ? 

98.  VipriSt=  uprose.     A  Chaucerian  form,    and   usually    em- 
ployed as  a  substantive. 

loi.  The  crew  render  themselves  accomplices  in  crime. 

103  f.  Note  the  alliteration  throughout  this  stanza. 

107.  the  sails  dropt  down.     This  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  lowered,  for  see  lines  311,312. 

111-115.  Note  the  accuracy  and  minuli   less  of  the  observation. 
1 15.  Day  after  day.     What  force  does  the  repetition  ghe  to 
this  passage?    C/.  lines  119,  1  a i,  125,  143  f.,  etc. 


B 


As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  al!  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  over  this  should  be! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About^about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death  fires  danced  at  nijjht; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so : 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 


2S 


Ami  lb« 
AtlMlrosa 
■  ae  befinttob* 


ns 


•3» 

A  Spirit  had 
followed 
tlMiii;oaeof 
the  iiiTisibl* 
inhabitant* 
of  thi*  plan- 
•t,  naitMr 
departed 

anrel* ;  concrrninir  whom  the  learned  lew    In...i.  .  •••       ••>"'•  nor 

linopoHtan.  Michael  P«llus:marKnrul.ed   "^  Th."       " '''»«°n*«:  Con.tan- 
there  i.  no  climate  or  element  w"t*ho^ton2  or  more        *  "  '  "*'*  ""'"•'«'"••  "J 


And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root  ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah!  well-a-day!  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  vounL-^ ! 


'.15 


The  Ship, 
mates  in 
140  their  tore 


120.  And  all  the  boards.     .!«./  is  here  equivalent  to  and  vet. 

"  \Tl  « '^"S""*  »^'  ''^'^""  "'V  brotlier's  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  g:ive  pardon  to  a  slave?  " 
Shakespeare,  Richard  III,  il,  i. 
133.  fathom.     Parse. 
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distreiii 
would  fain 
throw  the 
whole  guilt 
on  the 
andent 
Mariner :  in 
tigrn  whereof 
they  hang 
thedead sea- 
bird  round 
his  neck 


'45 


The  ancient 
Mariner 
beholdeth  a 
■ign  in  the 
element  afar 
off. 


'5° 


•55 


A  tits  nearer 
approach,  it 
seemeth  him 
to.be  a  ship; 
."xndatadear 
ransom  he 
freeth  his  i6o 
speech  from 
the  bonds  of 
thirst. 


COLERIDGE 

Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

PART  III 

There  passed  a  weary  time.     Each  throat 

Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

When  looking  westward,  I  beheld      ' 

A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist : 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  watt,  -sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail!  a  sail! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call : 


152-  Wist  =  *no7i;.     {Cf.  I  tro-w.) 

'55-  dodged.     Comment  on  the  use  of  the  word  here. 


Is  it 


dignified?     What,  in  brief,  was  Wordsworths  theory  of"  poetic 
d.ct.on?-water-Sprite.     5/r//^isa  doublet  of^/mV.         ' 

of theuSfi!  ^^^^  ^''^  ^^^^'     ^"P'"*'"  "-^^  appropriateness 
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Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See !  See !  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more ! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  aflame, 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace!) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  reitless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate? 


A  flaih  of 

joy; 


'6s 


And  horror 
follows. 
For  can  it 
be  a  ship 
that  comes 
onward 
170  without  _ 
wind  or  tide? 


•7S 


It  scemeth 
him  but  the 
skeleton  of 
a  ship. 


180 


And  its  ribs 
■85  are  ften  as 
bars  on  the 
face  of  the 


164.  Gramercy  =  French   i^rand  merci,    g^reat    thanks.      An 
exclamation  expressive  of  gratitude  mingled  with  surprise. 
166.  As  they.     Supply  the  ellipsis. 
170.  She  steadies,  etc.     she  .sails  on  an  even  keel. 
179,  180.     Develop  the  force  of  the  simile. 

182.  How  fast,  etc.  The  repetition  expresses  the  relentless 
approach  of  the  phantom  ship. 

184.  gOSSameres  =  fine-spun  ccbwebs.  Literally  =  goose- 
summer,  alluding  to  the  downy  appearance  of  the  film,  and  to 
the  time  of  its  appearance. 

185  f.    The  gruesomeness   of  detail  in  the    1798  text  was 
largely  eliminated  in  the  revision. 
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•fttinirSun. 
1  ne  Spec- 
tre-woman 
and  her 
Death- 
mate,  and 
no  other  on 
board  the 
skeleton- 
•hip. 

Like  vetiel, 
like  crew  1 


COLERIDGE 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 

s  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 
is  Death  that  woman's  mate? 

-  Her  hps  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  ^old  • 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold 


Death  and 

Derth-have"*  '^^^  "^^ed  hulk  alongside  came 
-■ceaforthe     And  the  twain  were  casting  dice'- 


■Iiip's  crew, 
id 


•The  game  is  done!     I've  won! 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


I've  won!' 


and  she 
(the  tatter) 
winneth  the 
andent 
Mariner. 

NotwT  H.      II''  ^""''  "*"  "^'P' '  ^^^  «'^"  '•"sh  out : 
w^hTn'th"?'  -^  At  °"e  Stride  comes  the  dark  • 
courforthe      With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  'the  sea. 
Dffshot  the  spectre-bark. 


Atthertsing: 
of  the  Moon, 


We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
»o5  My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip ' 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 

white; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip- 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

'" l^".u°'"u^  ^°°"'  ^'^'^  °"^  ^"Sht  star 
Withm  the  nether  tip. 


-..  WlUUnaie  Better  HP.  Wh^poeUUicen^eex'sish^eP 


COLERIDGE 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dofjged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  g^roan  or  si^'h, 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living-  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly— 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by, 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow!" 


29 


One  alter 
another, 


"S 


His  ship. 
mate*  drop 
down  dead. 


aao  But  Life.in. 
Death 
begrini  her 
work  on 
the  ancient 
Mariner. 


PART   IV 

"I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." 


The  Wed. 
dint:.Guest 
as5  feareth  that 
a  S[>irit  ia 
talking  to 
him; 


2ia  by  =  under. 
the  dead."    Anf.o-Saxr?;.;^  It  ^e^TSr.;  uL't  in'"t' 

217.  Four  Umes  fifty,     a  poetic  periphrasis. 

218.  thump:  lump.     What  is  the  effect  of  the  rime' 

there"o';e"j;uraft;rX  s^x^e.^Tr'^  "'  '""^  P--  ^''^   -» 
iwic  "»-i-ur    aiier  the  sixteenth    century       Th<.    c/«..i.    :_ 

leavrng  .he  bodies  „ake  an  angry  »„„nd  in  ,&  mIILT^Hv 
226,  227.  Contributed  by  Wordsworth. 


\i     |i 


1 


JO 

But  the 
ancient 
Mariner 
astureth 
him  of  his 
bodily  lite, 
and  proceed- 
eth  to  relate 
his  horrible 
penance. 


a.^o 


»35 


He  despiseth 
the creatures 
of  the  calm. 


And  envielh 
that  the^      240 
should  live 
and  so  many 
lie  dead. 


«4S 


COLERIDGE 

"Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest  I 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  Heaven  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 


234.  never  &= not  one. 

236.  The  many  men,  etc.  His  soul  is  lull  of  reproach  that 
Death  should  be  so  ruthless  and  wanton  in  his  choice  of  victims, 
while  sparing  himself,  the  chief  offender,  and  the  debased  crea- 
tures of  the  slime.  There  is  no  regeneration  possible  for  the  heart 
which  harbors  contempt  or  pride. 

244.  I  looked  to  Heaven,  etc.  Why  could  the  Mariner  not 
pray?  What  spiritual  significance  may  be  attached  to  this? 
C/.  the  King's  speech  in  Hamlet: 

"  Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent." 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  III,  iii. 

245.  ev  evev —he fore  ever. 

245-247.  gusht :  dust.     Imperfect  rime. 


COLERIDGE 

She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remained, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew ; 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs: 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 

To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 
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195 


By  »race  of 
the  holy 
Mother,  the 
ancient 
Mariner  ie 
refreshed 
300  with  rain. 


S*5 


He  heareth 
■ounds, 
310  and  leeth 
■trangre 
■■rhts  and 
com  motionr 
in  the  sky 
and  the 
element. 


S*8 


S 


this^Hne.'^"**  ^^®"'   ^''''     ^^^^"^   '^^  ""^^"^^^  movement  of 
303.  drunken.     Archaic  as  participle. 

309/.  These  strangre  commotions  in  Nature  portend  the  re- 
animation  of  the  lifeless  bodies.  F^ricna  ine  re- 

See^Hne  ^^'r^f^'     ^°^"'^'  '"''*  ^'"'^''^''^  *'°'"  ^'^^'»'»^-Sheen. 


I 


h  i: 


«     i 

t 
i 
I 


>^ 


c^t^^ 


i^ 


U^ 


^  COLERIDGE 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
3»o  And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black 
cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
3»5  The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

'fThe^hf*.     ^^®  \ovLd  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 
crew  are  in-      Yet  noW  the  shio  moved  on ! 

•piredand  '^ 

the  ship  Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 

novM  ode  *'  ^ 

330  The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

335  The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on ; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools — 
340  We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me  knee  to  knee : 

318-326.  c.f.  the  peaceful  scene  of  367  f. 
3*1.  The  Moon,  etc.     Note  the  effective  contrast. 
322.  The  thick,  etc.     Comment  on  the  verbal  harmony   of 
this  line. 

324-326.  Discuss  these  lines  as  to  meaning^  and  form. 
339-344.  Note  the  intensity  of  the  realism. 


II 
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34J  But  not  by 

the  aoula  of 
the  men, nor 
by  dsmons 
of  earth  or 
middle  air, 
but  by  a 
bleated 
troop  of  an> 
(relic  spirit!. 


$8$ 


The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me." 

"I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!" 
"Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-.Gues<:! 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

iroop  or  a 

For  when   it  dawned-they   dropped  their -^^o  ^nTdrl.' 

And  clustered  round  the  mast ;  ia„'  Sli"'* 

Sweet   sounds    rose    slowly    through   their 

mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song,  ^ 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 


S6e 
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COLERIDCIE 


I 


!  I 


A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
ST"  In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping-  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
375  Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 


The  lone- 
■omc  apirit 
trum  the 
■outh  pole 
carries  on 
the  ship  as 
far  as  the 
Line,  in 
obedience  to 
the  anretic 
troop,  out 
still  requireth 
vengeance. 


Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  :  and  it  was  he 
380  That  made  the  ship  to  go. 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean : 
38s  But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  sti; , 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
390  She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare  ; 


The  Polar 

Spirit's  fel- 

low-dsmons, 

the  invisible  ,..,.. 

inhabitants  395  But  ere  my  Iivmg  hfe  returned, 


brook.     The   peacefulness  and    continuity  of  the  ship's   motion 
could  not  be  more  felicitously  described. 

382.     The  South  Polar  Spirit  can  go  nofurv 

394.  I  h&V6  not,  etc.  =  I  have  not  power  to. 

395.  living  life,     in  contrast  with  his  former  Life  in  Death. 


i 


COLERIDGE 

I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

•Is  it  he?'  quoth  one,   'Is  this  the  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  blow  he  laid  full  low, 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  : 

Quoth  he,  'The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do." 


of  the  elf 
•"'nt.  lake 
part  in  hi* 
wrone;  and 
two  of  them 
relate,  one 
to  the 
other,  that 
prnance 
400  lonK  ant] 
heavy  for 
the  ancient 
Mariner 
hath  been 
accorded 
to  the  Pols' 
Spirit,  who 
returneth 
southward. 

40J 


i'ART  VI 

FIRST   VOICE 
•But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again, 

Thy  soft  response  renewing- 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  Ocean  doing?' 

SECOND    VOICE 

•Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  Ocean  hath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 


4*S 


'■*  COI.KNinc.K 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  gri.-n. 
4»o  See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  lookcth  down  on  him.' 


The  Mariner 
hath  been 
cati  into  a 
trance;  for 
the  anifelic 
power  caut> 
cth  the  ves- 
sel to  drive 
northward 
faster  than 
human  lite  42$ 
could  en- 
dure. 


The  Super-  430 
natural 
motion  is 
retarded ; 
the  Mariner 
awakes,  and 
his  penance 
begins  anew. 


43.'! 


440 


The  curse 
is  finally 
cxpiaud. 


FIRST    VOICE 

'  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind?' 

SECONO    VOICE 

•The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated.' 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high, 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 


418.  Supply  the  ellipsis. 


COI.KRiniiK 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 

Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Vet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Vet  she  sailed  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ? 


39 


And  th« 
anciant 
46j  Mariacr 
beholdeih 
hit  native 
country. 


in  iilfes  3^  f.*"^"'  "'"     ^""P*^^  '^'''  ^'"'  '^-  -'"d  described 

457-    Like  a  meadow-flrale  nf  Anwincr      a 

redolent  of  the  land  and  memoes  of  hS"  Vife  ^'0^^ 

the  descriptions  of  Nature  in  this  poem.  **" 

458.  It  mingled  strangely,  etc.     The  Mariner  is  r.ot  quite 

con?^et*;d^°'"^^^  ''"^'  "  *■•       '^^^  *^'""^'°"   °f  »he   poem  is 


^°  COLKRIDC.K 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray— 
♦TO  O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  \vy,    • 
4»a  And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less. 
That  stands  above  the  rock  : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

4«o  And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light. 
The  .„,.iic      ''''"  "^'"8^  ^'■°'"  the  same, 
?K.'T"*      ^""  ""^"y  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
bod'e*.  In  crimson  colors  came. 

ili"ttew„     ^  ''"•^  distance  from  the  prow 
Ima.  "^     ^'  Those  crimson  shadows  were  : 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  I 
490  A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 


.  478.  Steeped  in  silentness.  The  peacefulness  of  this  scene, 
.n  marked  contrast  w.th  the  unrest  which  had  gone  before,  is  re- 
Iterated  m  the  next  hne  of  this  stanza,  and  in  the  stanza  which 

'Alilen^t  &V'^'  ^""^  ''^'^'  weathereoclc,  and  line  480. 
482.  483-  that  shadows  were 

In  crimson  colors. 

Note  the  forcible  antithesis.  Point  out  other  examples  of 
verbal  an  .thes.s  m  Tke  Ancient  Mariner,  and  of  color  contrls?s 
in  general. 

489.  And,  by  the  holy  rood  I   A  ballad  oath.    rooa= cross. 


COLKK1IH;k 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand  r 
It  was  a  heavenly  v  jrht  f 
They  stood  as  sijrnals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  lijfht ; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand  ; 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice  ;  but  oh  !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer  ; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  cominj,'  fast  : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  voice  : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good  ! 

He  singreth  loud  his  godly  hymn* 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 
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MS 


PART  VI r 
This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 


Th«  Hermil 

uf  the 
S'X  Wood. 


S02.  My  head,  etc.     The  an^relic  power  constrained  him. 

51^.  Shrieve.     An  obsolete  form  of  s/,  rive. 

^^''^^11    J^^  transition  is  made  to  normal  conditions. 

the^tr^^^  ^S,/Kl,sli:^TS'^.nKS t  '^^ 
sanctity.  The  student  should  indicate  V'rercS'.o  the  '  "t 
He'rmh!''"'-'*''"  "'"''   ''''''"''^^  '"'-'^^^  '«   bestow  upon  \he 
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COLERIDGE 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  I 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve 

sao  He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared  :  I  heard  them  talk, 
'  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow  ! 
s»s  Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?  ' 


Approacheth 
the  ship  with 
wonder. 


'  Strange,  by  my  faith  ! '  the  Hermit  said— 
*  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer ' 
The  planks  look  warped !  and  see  those  sails 
S30  How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 


Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along  ; 
S3S  When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young. ' 


519-522.     Develop  the  ironical  force  of  this  stanza. 

525.  Where  are,  etc.    c/.  lines  494,  495. 

530.  How  thin,  etc.     C/.  line  312. 

532.  Observe  the  enjambement  or  run-on  line  from  one  stanza 
to  the  next. 

533.  Brown  skeletons,  etc.     Show  how  this  simile  is  especi- 
ally natural  here.     How  do  lines  535-537  affect  the  simile  ? 

535-  ivy-tod.     A  thick  bush,  usually  of  ivy. 

537-  That  eats.     What  is  the  antecedent  of '« that "  ? 
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'  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  a-fea  -d  '— '  Push  on,  push  on  ! ' 
Said  t'  »  Herrn:^  cheerily. 

The  bf  vl  came  c?o;  jr  to  the  ship, 
But  I  r.t—  spak?  nor  stirred  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay  ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

StuQped  by  the  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Widiin  the  Pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  wh^e  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was^telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips— the  Pilot  shrieked  3 

And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 


4J 


540 


545 


The  ship 
suddenly 
(inketh. 


5SO  The  ancient 
Mariner  ii 
■aved  in  the 
Pilot's  boat. 


Distingruish  carefully  by  derivations  a-feared 


540.  a-feared. 

and  afraid. 

549;  The  Ship  went  down  like  lead.    This  line  is  a  strikin^r 

SZ  A  °T  °^  '""^  """^^  *"'*  economy  of  Cole  Sge? 
diction  A  reference  to  the  introduction  will  show  that  the 
onpnal  v.ce  of  his  style  was  turgidity  and  diffuseness  Was 
Colendge  justified  in  thus  getting  rid  of  his  ship  ?  "''^"^'•^*     ^** 

^^  A  .t:''*?""^  the  passages  in  this  poem  which  describa 
sound.     Do  they  argue  delicacy  of  perception?  a«cnbe 


^  COLERinC.E 

The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars  :  the  Pilot's  boy, 
i65  Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 
•  Ha,  ha  !  "  quoth  he,  •  full  plain  1  see, 
The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

570  And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  ! 
The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 


The  mncient 
Mariner 
earneitly      575 
entreateth 
the  Hermit 
to  shrievc 
him ;  and  the 
penance  of 
lite  falls  on 
him. 


s8o 

^d  ever 
and  anon 
throughout 
his  future 
lifeanag:ony 
constraineth 
him  to  travel 
from  land  to 
land.  585 


*  O,  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  !  " 
The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
'  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  '  I  bid  thee  say — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  ' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  ; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns  ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  ; 


.564-567.  1  took  the  oars,  etc.     VVe  have  here  one  of  the  many 
inimitable   touches  in  the  poem.     The  quiet  unobstrusive  line, 
which  tells  of  the  Pilot's  hoy  "who  now  doth  crazy  go,"  reveals 
with  startling  force  the  terrifying  aspect  of  the  Mariner. 
586.  Discuss  the  simile. 
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NOTES  ON 

THE    ANCIENT    MARINER 

Tlie   poem  was  first  printed  anonymously  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,    1798.    with  the  title,    The  Rime  of  I  he 
AncyentMarincre.  in    Seven  Parts,  and  a  brief  prose  argument 
prehxed.  The  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,    1800,  con- 
tamed  many  important  alterations  in  the  text,  besides  a  consist- 
ent modernizing:  of  the  antiquated  spelling.     The  Argument  was 
extended  as  follows:     "  How  a  Ship  having  first    sailed  to  the 
Equator,  was  driven  by  storms  to  the  cold  Country  towards  the 
South  Pole:  how  the  Ancient  Mariner,  cruelly  and  in  contempt 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,    killed  a  Sea-bird;  and  how  he  was 
followed  by  many  strange  Judgments  ;  and  in  what   manner  he 
came  ba.>  -    o  his  own  Country.  "     The  poem  was  again  reprinted 
m  Lyrt^  ^ds,  1802  and  1805.  without  much  change  from  the 

text  of  ut  with  the  omission  of  the  Argument.     Further 

changes  were  ,nade  in  the  poem  before  its  next  appearance  in 
iheS^bylUne  Leaves,  1817,  when  the  marginal  gloss  and  the 
motto  from  Burnet  uere  also  added.  Subsequent  editions  before 
and  after  the  poet's  death  contained  no  modifications  worthy  of 
note.  ■' 

Inv.s.ble  than   V  .s.ble  beings  in  the  Universe but  who  shall 

declare  to  us  the  family  of  all  these,  and  acquaint  us  with  the 
Agreements,  Differences,  and  peculiar  Talents  which  are  to  be 
found  among  them?  [What  is  their  work?  Where  are  their 
dwellmg-places?]  It  is  true,  Human  Wit  has  always  desired  a 
knowledge  of  these  things,  though  it  has  never  yet  attained  it. 
In"  .'k    m    !'^"  '^^'  "  ''  "'^'^  profitable,  some  times  to  contemplate 

wlrM  ,  :  "I'"  :  ^""^'''  ''"  '""^'^  ''^  '^'^  ^--'-  --» '-"er 
World  :  lest  the  Soul,    being  accustomed  to   the  Trifles  of  this 

present  L.fe,  should  contract  itself  too  much,  and  altogether  rest 

47 
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in  mean  Cog-itations  ;  but,  in  the  mean  Time,  we  must  take  Care 
to  keep  to  the  Truth,  and  observe  Moderation,  that  we  may  dis- 
tinguish Certain  from  Uncertain  Things,  and  Day  from  night.  " 
The  origin  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  was  described  by 
^VVordsworth  to  Miss  Fenwick  as  follows:  "In  the  autumn  of 
1797  [November]  he  (Coleridge),  my  sister,  and  myself  started 
from  Alfoxden  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  view  to  visit 
Linton  and  the  Valley  of  Stones,  near  to  it.  Accordingly  we 
set  off  and  proceeded  along  theQuantock  Hills  towards  Watche*, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  walk  was  planned  the  poem  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  said, 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Cruikshank.  iMuch  the  greatest  part  of  the 
story  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  invention,  but  certain  parts  I  suggest- 
ed ;  for  example,  sonie  crime  was  to  be  committed  which  should 
bring  upon  the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted 
to  call  him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
crime  and  his  own  wanderings.  I  had  been  reading  in  Shel- 
vocke's  Voyages  a  day  or  two  before  that,  while  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  they  frequently  saw  albatrosses  in  that  latitude,  the 
largest  sort  of  sea-fowl,  some  extending  their  wings  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet.  'Suppose,' said  I,  'you  represent  him  as  having 
killed  one  of  these  birds  on  entering  the  South  Sea,  and  that  the 
tutelary  spirits  of  these  regions  take  upon  them  to  avenge  the 
crime, '  The  incident  was  thought  fit  for  the  purpose  and  adopted 
accordingly.  I  also  suggested  the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the 
dead  men,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  scheme  of  the  poem.  The  gloss  with  which  it  was  sub- 
sequently accompanied  was  not  thought  of  by  either  of  us  at  the 
time,  at  least  not  a  hint  of  it  was  given  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  a  gratuitous  afterthought.  We  began  the  com- 
position together  on  that,  to  me,  memorable  evening.  !  furnished 
two  or  three  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  in  particular, 


f 


'  And  listen  J  like  .i  three  ye.Tr's  child  : 
The  Mariner  had  his  will. 


"These  trifling  contributions,  all  but  one,  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  with  unnecessary  scrupulosity  recorded,  slipped  out 
of  his  mind,  as  well  they  might.  As  we  endeavored  to  proceed 
cotijointly  (I  speak  of  the  same  evening),  our  respective  manners 
proved  so  widely  different  that  it  would  have  been  quite  prcsump- 
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tucus  in  me  ,o  do  anything,  hu.   separ.Ue  from  an    und.r...kinu 
i:pon  which  I  could  only  have  been  a  clo^    ' 

For  Coleridge's  moro  philosop.  .cal  account  of  the  genesis  of 
'  SS^-'^'^IL"'!!""^'^^"'^  chanterof  the  ^V^M^' 

no-    uu""""^   '^^  ^'''   ^^^'  '^^'   ^^'-   '^Vordsworth  and    I  were 
neighbors,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  card 
ma.  points  of  poetry,    the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  tht 
reader   by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the   trufh  of  IZe    ^i  h! 

powerofgiving.heinterestofnoveltybythemod^;:;;JoJof 
the  -agination  The  sudden  charm,  which  ace  dents  of  ,ght 
and  shade,  which    moonlight  or  sunset,    diffused  over  a  known 

thought  suggested  itself^::  ^i"  h^o^f  uTrZo  :o  .^Xo  "l 

a  series  ot  poems  might  be    composed  of  t  wo  sorts      I    the  one 

interesting  of  the  a.ectio^b;rdr:m:^c^ruth:;::::r 
human  being^:irf:LVh^e;eT::u::v;7  '^'i  '^--y 

t.me  believed  himself  under  su  errrara^::::' ^^  Z 
second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ord  nary  We-  tZ 

"In    this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the   Zv«V«//?^//  ^     •      ' 

won.,.  .r,.e »...  .,,„..  „, ,  :z:zi;:::^:zz  t 
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which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  .uid  selfish  solici- 
tude, we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts 
that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

"  With  this  view  I  wrote  the  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  was 
preparing  atnong  other  poems,  the  Dark  Ladie  And  the  Christabel, 
in  which  I  si.ould  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than  I  had 
done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  industry  had 
proved  so  much  more  successful  and  the  number  of  his  poems  so 
much  greater,  that  my  compositions, instead  of  forming  a  balance, 
appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems,  written  in  his  own 
character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  sustained  diction  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  this  form  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
were  published.  " 

We  thus  observe  the  serious  aim  which  stimulated  the  poet 
to  the  production  of  The  .Ancient  Mariner.  We  do  indeed  receive 
The  further  hint  that  the  immediate  stimulus  was  the  desire  to 
earn  five  pounds,  but  that  fact  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of 
a  literary  inquiry.  The  external  suggestions  are  very  interesting. 
The  dream  of  Coleridge's  friend  Cruikshank  _is^  responsible 
for  the  phantom  ship ;  Wordsworth's  sugggstio",  ^'-^«'''^  "pon  a 
passage  in  Shelvocke's  Voyaffes,  is  responsibl£for_the  albatross  ; 
and  Wordsworth  again  claims  responsibility  for  the  navigation  of 
the  ship  by  dead  men.  Cruikshank's  dream  has  faded  beyond 
power  of  recovery,  but  Shelvocke's  Voyage  tound  the  World  is  &i'i\\ 
sufficiently  easy  of  access.  The  passage  describing  the  coast  of 
Patagonia  is  as  follows  :  "These  (Pintado  birds)  were  accom- 
panied by  Albatrosses,  the  largest  sort  of  sea-fowl  some  of  them 
extending  their  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet."  The  superstitious 
fear  attaching  to  the  albatross  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen  is  described 
in  another  passage.  Cape  Horn  has  been  rounded  and  Captain 
Shelvocke  continues  as  follows  :  "One  would  think  it  impossible 
that  anything  living  could  subsist  in  so  rigid  a  climate  ;  and 
indeed  we  all  observed  that  we  had  not  had  the  sight  of  one  fish 
of  any  kind,  since  we  were  come  to  the  southward  of  the  straits 
oile  Mair,  nor  one  sea-bird,  except  a  disconsolate  black  Albatross, 
who  accompanied  us  for  several  days,  hovering  about  us  as  if 
lost  himself,  till  Hatley  (my  second  Captain),  observingr,  it^  one 
of  his  mela nr holy  jFitSjjtha L  ihe  bird  was  alway.s  hovering  near 
us,  imagined  from  its  color,  that  it  might  be  some  ill  omen.    That 
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wWd^I^u£HOscvi„dm:CiLlum  the  nu.re  to  cncouraK'o  his  sun..- 

whichC^^  '"■  "'";"""'^'  "■'■'■■^  "'  ^•^'"^^••>-  -'"P-'-us  winds, 
^hch  had  oppress  d  us  ever  since  we  had  jfot  into  this  sea.    But 
be  that  as  It  w<MiM    -.f, r    -.,  '""' 


.     ..    .        .  "-  '"-"■*"  KOI  inio  mis  sea.    «■,./ 

be  that  as  a  would,  after  some  fruitless  attempts,  at  kwth    he 
shot  the  Alb,i/Kn.<,^  „^,  ^«..u.:__  ,_.  .        .    .     '     '        "•"«'".  "q 


■  .  —...■>.  ••uiiii.-.'^s   aiiempis,   at   lemrih     I 

Shot  the  ../.«,„,...  ..ot  doubting  (perhaps,  that  w^  sho    d'  a^e 
a  fair  wind  after  it." 

VVe  may  accept  Wordsworth's  statement  that  he  suggested 
to  Colendge  the  navigation  of  the  mariners  ship  by  dead  nln 
But  the  .dea  of  revivifying  them  by  a  troop  of  angelic  spirits  was" 
accord.ng  to  a  writer  in  the  Ge.Ui..nans  Ma,ale  for'oc  ob".' 

R    H         rT?      ""  "  '"'"  ""'  ^'''P^^'^^'^'^  — 'ed  by  Paulinus 
B.shopofNola.   in  the  fourth  century.     The   old    saUor   of  th^ 
story  was  a  solitary  survivor  of  a  ship's  crew.     He  lived  in  grlat 
penl  and  agony  alone  upon  the  sea  for  many  days  ;  but  forth«"h 

t^cj^of  the  W  orld^. ....  to  the  Lucanian  shore"  fthe"  fiS;r- 
rnen  t   ere  saw  a  crew,   whom  they  took  for  soldier  ,  and  fled 
but  returned  aga.n  when  the  old  man  showed  them  that  he  wa^ 
alone  and  towed  him  into  harbor. 

Finally    the  A/hcueum  for  March  15th,  1890,  contains  a  re- 

Manner.     The  clann  .s  here  urged  that  Coleridge  owed  a  ereat 

ci;  al^Tr"'  ';  ''^  ""-^^  ^^  ^^-cnption,  to  an  old  Lo'lyl 

Captam  Thomas  James  called  ^h.  Siran^e  and  Dangerous  Voyage 

S^uihl  '"%'"'' f^'' ^'^^o-^^y  "/the  North.vest  Passage  iJL 

uJ'"i     ''"'^°"'  '''^-      ^''•-   D^''*^^    Campbell  coliders  h 

■ngs,  slight  though  they  are.      It  is  curious  that  this  old    book 
contams  the  idea  of  being  brought  home  in  a  dream  o     trance' 
but  th.s  pomt  Mr.  James  has  overlooked.    -.Por  mine  owne  pa"' 
Isne  no  cred.t  to  them  at  all  ;  and  as  little  to  the  vicioul    and 
abusive  w.ts  of  later  Por^^.gals  and  Spaniards:  who  neTer  '  eak 
of  any  difficulties  (i.   e.,    in    returning   from  the  South  Sel)    as 
-shoalde  water,  ice,  nor  sight  of  land  :  but  as   if  thev  hZ  \ 
^rougntHon.  in  a  drean.e  or  engine.'     I„  \Z   connfction     Mr" 
Dykes  Campbell  refers  to  Part  VI  of  The  Ancient  A^r  ^  .d 
quotes  the  marginal  gloss  :  "The  ^'ariner  h.fh  k        J'^rtner,  and 
trance:  for  the  welicn.u.     'H-^^IH£lLMLh  been  cast  inJo_a     // 
ine  angelic  power  causcthihe  vessel  to  drive  north     // 
ward  fast^er  than  humanlife  could^ii^in^ -''r've  "orth-  // 
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The  Ancient  Mariner  was  ;i  puzzle  to  the  critics  of  Cole- 
ridges  day,  and  h  perpU-xinR  problem  oven  to  h.s  own  friends. 
Southey,  impatient  of  its  element  of  the  marvellous,  called  it  m 
The  Critical  Kevieiv  "  a  Dutch  attempt  at  German  sublimity. 
The  Xew  Monthly  characterized  it  as  "the  strangest  cock  and 
bull  story  that  ever  we  saw."  Wordsworth  laid  the  blame  on  it 
for  the  failure  of  the  Lyrical  Hallads,  and  upon  Coleridrfe's  desire 
to    withdraw  it  from    the    second    edition    wrote   the   following 

patronizing  note :  ,  ,r  .u 

A'ote  to  the  Ancient  Mariner.-  ''I  can  not  refuse  myself  the 
gratification  of  informing  such  Readers  as  may  have  been  pleased 
with  this  Poem,  or  with  any  part  of  it,  that  they  owe  their  plea- 
sure in  some  sort  to  me ;  as  the  Author  was  himself  very  desirous 
that  it  should  be  suppressed.  This  wish  had  arisen  from  a  con- 
sciousness  of  the  dofectK  of  the  Poem,  and  from  a  knowledge 
that  many  persons  have  been  much  displeased  with  it.  The 
Poem  of  mv  Friend  has  indeed  great  defects  ;  first  that  the  prin- 
cipal person  has  no  distinct  character,  either  in  his  profession 
-  of  Mariner,  or  as  a  human  being,  who  having  been  long  under 
V,  .Lo^v  che  control  of  supernatural  impressions,  might  be  supposed  him- 
Vju*'^-V\  _  .-.  .    _  <....„i  .  ^ur>r>nHlv    flmt  he  doe 


0^^ 
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^  self  to  partake  of  something  supernatural ;  secondly,  that  he  does 
xd3>nt  is  continually  acted  upon  ;  thirdly,  that  the  events, 
h;:^i;;^io  necessary  connection,  do  not  produce  each  other;  and 
lastly   that  the  imagery  is  somewhat  too  laboriously  accumulated. 
Yet  the  Poem  contains  many  delicate  touches  of  passion,  and 
indeed  the  passion  is  everywhere  true  to  nature  ;  a  great  number 
of  the  stanzas  present  beautiful  images,  and  are  expressed  with 
unusual  felicity  of  language;  and  the  versification,  tho'  the  metre 
is  itselfunfit  for  long  poems,  is  harmonious  and  artfully  varied, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  powers  of  that  metre,  and  every  variety  of 
which  it  is  capable.       It    therefore  appeared   to  me  that  these 
several  merits  (the  first  of  which,  namely,  that  of  the  passion,  is 
of  the  highest  kind)  gave  to  the  Poem  a  value  which  is  not  often 
possessed  by  better  Poems.     On  this  account  I  requested  of  iny 
Friend  to  permit  me  to  republish  it.  " 

This  complacent    criticism  drew  from  Lamb  the   following 

letter  by  way  of  rebuke  : 

"For  me  I  was  never  so  affected  with  any  human  tale. 
After  first  reading  it  I  was  totally  possessed  with  it  for  many  days. 
I  dislike  all  the  miraculous  part  of  it,  but  the  feelings  of  the  man 
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undor  the  operation  of  such  sccnory  dragjfed  nw  nUmg  like  Tom 
Pipe's  magic  whistle.  I  totally  dinir  from  your  iiiea  that  the 
Mariner  should  have  had  a  character  aiul  profession.  This  is  a 
beauty  in  Gullivers  Travels,  where  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  placid 
st,\te  of  little  wondermeiiis  ;  but  the  Ancient  .Mariner  undergoes 
such  trials  as  overwhelm  and  bury  all  individuality  or  memory  of 
what  he  was -like  the  state  of  a  man  in  a  had  dream,  one  ter- 
rible peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  all  consciousness  of  personality 
is  gone.  Your  other  observation  is,  I  think  as  well,  a  little  un- 
founded. The  Mariner,  from  being  conversant  in  supernatural 
events,  has  acquired  a  supernatural  and  strange  cast  of  phrase, 
eye  appearance,  etc.,  which  frighten  the  wedding  guest.  Vou 
will  excuse  my  remarks,  because  I  am  hurt  and  vexed  that  you 
should  think  it  necessary,  with  a  prose  apology,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  dead  men  that  cannot  see." 


P.ART  I 

The  struggle  of  the  Wedding-Guest  against  the  overmastering 
influence  of  the  M-rine.  is  here  depicted,  and  the  ultimate  sur- 
render to  his  magnetic  sway.  Sounds  from  the  outer  world 
obtrude  themselves  in  the  opening  stanzas,  but  before  the  close 
they  fall  idly  on  the  ears  of  the  Wedding-Guest.  The  spell  of 
the  weird  story  is  upon  him.  An  exquisite  poetic  effect  is  gained 
in  lines  30  f.  by  the  image  of  the  bride  as  she  paced  into  the  hail : 
but  the  spell  remains  unbroken.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  in- 
terruptions o'  the  Wedding-Guest  at  the  outseWire  impatient, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  narrative.  The  interrup- / 
tions  which  follow  are  the  result  of  fear  and  fascination. 

We  need  not  spoil  the  simple  beauty  of  the  poem  by  t.ie  pre- 
mature intrusion  of  philosophical  interpretations.  Let  the  student 
first  read  the  poem  for  the  delight  in  reading  it,  and  when  the 
hour  for  reflection  comes  an  added  pleasure  will  doubtless  accrue, 
for  some  minds  at  least,  from  the  discovery  of  hidden  spiritual 
meanings,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  the  poem  more  difficult 
than  it  was  meant  to  be.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  this  question 
of  philosophical  significance,  see  opening  note  to  Part  VII. 

I.  ancient.  The  word  usually  sug'^ests  time  long  past.  In 
the  jKjem  the  action  proh.ably  relates  to  a  remote  period,  but  the 
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word  itself  hen-  rail. or  refers  to  the  advanced  a.i,'e  of  the  narrator 
— the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge  loved  to  eall  him.  "  It  was 
a  delicate  thought  to  put  the  weird  tale,  not  into  the  author's 
own  mouth,  but  into  that  of  an  ancient  mariner,  who  relates  it 
with  dreamy  recollection."— Brandl,  page  202. 

2.  0n6  of  thre6.  Three  and  seven  are  mystic  numbers,  and 
seenvfor  that  reason  adopted  throughout  the  poem  ;  e.g. : 

-^  "  And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child."  (Line  15.) 
"  Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice."  (Line  198.) 
^* Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse."  (Line  261.) 

3.  By  thy  long  gray  beard.  Observe  the  art  of  this  indirect 
description  involved  in  the  progress  oi  the  narrative.  Compare 
other  instances  of  personal  description  in  the  poem,  esjiecially 
lines  79 f.,  w-here  the  agony  on  the  Mariner's  face  is  reflected  in 
the  terrified  words  of  the  Wedding-Guest.  The  custom  of  swear- 
ing by  the  beard  is  not  uncommon  in  old  literature. 

Touch,   "  Swear  by  your  be.-irds  th.it  I  am  a  knave. 
Cel,  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art." 

ShakesjK'..*-e,  As  You  Like  It,  I,  ii. 

II.  loon,  ^'ot  1  >  /c  confused  with  loon  (a  corruption  oi loom), 
the  name  of  an  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  explanation  usually 
given.  Our  present  word  is  Middle  English  lowne,  meaning  "  a 
stupid  fellow,"     C/. 

"The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  !  " 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  V,  iii. 

13.  Ho  holds  him,  etc.  Observe  the  repetition  of  the  phrase. 
He  holds  him,  from  line  9,  and  notice  the  constant  effective 
repetitions  throughout,  Kejietitiiijn.  ia  exlremely  common  in 
ballad  literature^  but  evieg  in  other  poems  than  The  Ancirnt 
Mariner  it  had  developed  into  a  mannerism  with  Coleridge. 
Compare  also  F  Jgar  Allan  Poe. 

21  f.  For  the  joyousness  of  a  ship's  departure  compare  Tenny- 
son's The  I'oyage. 

The  evolution  of  Coleridge's  pocnxja— V£aL-perfect,  In  line 
465  the  return  to  the  old  familiar  landmarks  brings  joy  to  the  old 
man's  heart : 

"Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill?  tN  this  thi;  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree?" 
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23.  kirk.  This  is  the  northern  fi>rm  still  surviving  in  .Scot- 
land >jf  tht?  An);lo-Saxon  cyric,  which  became  church  in  Midland 
and  Soithem  En)(li.sh.  I;  is  si>;nificant,  in  vit-w  of  the  occasional 
touches  of  Northern  dialect  in  T/if  Ancient  Mariner,  to  note  that 
the  borderland  was  the  primitive  home  of  the  ballad.  "  There  is 
scarcely  an  old  historical  son>f  or  ballad,  wherein  a  minstrel  or 
harper  appears,  but  he  is  characterized  by  way  of  eminence  to 
have  been  'of  the  north  countrye."  "—Percy,  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Minstrelsy, 

25  f.     Note  the  naked  simplicity  of  this  description.      Lowell 
has  very  ably  analyzed  the  charm  of  Coleridfje's  descriptions  in 
the  following:  passa>fe,  the  excellence  of  which  is  an  excuse  for 
its  length:    "Coleridsre  has  taken  the  old  ballad  measure  and 
given   to  it,   by  an   indefinable  charm   wholly   his  own,   all   the 
sweetness,  all  the  melody  and  compass  of  a  symphony.     And 
how  picture9<]uc  it  is  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.      I  know 
nothing  like  \..     There  is  not  a  description  in  it.     It  is  all  picture. 
Descriptive  poets  generally  confuse  us  with  multiplicity  of  detail; 
we  can  not  see  their  forest  for  the  trees  ;  but  Coleridge  never 
errs  in  this  way.    With  instinctive  tact  he  touches  the  right  chord 
of  association,  and  is  satisfied,  as  we  also  are.     I  should  find  it 
hard  to  explain  the  singular  charm  of  his  diction,  there  is  so  much 
nicety  of  art  and  purpose  in  it,  whether  for  music  or  meaning. 
Nor  does  it  need  any  explanation,  for  we  all  feel  it.     The  words 
seem  common  words  enough,  but  in  the  order  of  them,  in  the 
choice,  variety,  and  position  of  the  vowel  sounds,  they  b'uome 
magical.     The  most  decrepit  vocable  in   the   language  throws 
away  its  crutches  to  dance  and  sing  at  his  piping.     I  can  not 
think  it  a  personal  peculiarity,  but  a  matter  of  universal  experi- 
ence, that  more  bits  of  Coleridge  have  imbedded  themselves  in 
my  memory  than  of  any  other  poet  who  delighted  my  youth  — 
unless  I  should  except  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.     This  argues 
perfectness  of  expression.     Let  me  cite  an  example  or  two  : 
'The  Sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out. 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  ; 

With  far-heard  whisper  o'er  the  sea 

Oflshot  the  spectre  barque.' 
Or  take  this  as  a  bit  of  landscape  : 

'  Beneath  yon  birch  with  silver  bark 

And  boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair, 
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The  bri»ok  falls  scattered  down  the  rock, 
And  all  is  inosNy  there." 
It  is  a  perfect  little  picture,  and  seems  so  easily  done.     But  try 
to  do  somethinK  like  it.     ColoridKcs  words  have  the  unashamed 
nakedness  of  Scripture,  of  the  Eden  of  diction  ere  the  voluble 
Herp<;nt  had  entered  it.     This  felicity  of  speech  in  Coleridge's 
best  verse  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  an  acquisition. 
His  earher  poems  are  apt  to  be  turbid  j  in  his  prose  there  is  too 
often  a  languor  of  profuseness,  and  there  are  pajfes  where  he 
soems  to  be  talkinsr  to  himself  and  not  to  us,  as  I  have  heard  a 
Kuide  do  m  the  tortuous  caverns  of  the  Catacombs  when  he  was 
doubtful  if  he  had  not  lost  his  way.     But  when  his  genius  runs 
freely  and  full  in  his  prose,  the  style,  as  he  said  of  Pascal,  'is  a 
garment  of  light.'     He  knew  all  our  best  prose  and  knew  the 
secret  of  its  composition.     When  he  is  well  inspired,  as  in  his 
best  poetry  he  commonly  is,  he  gives  us  the  very  quintessence  of 
perception,  the   clearly    crystallized    precipitation  of  all  that  is 
most  precious  in  the  ferment  of  impression  after  the  impertinent 
and  obtrusive  particulars  have  evaporated  from  the  memory.     It 
is  the  puie  visual  ecstasy  disen^^ajjed   from  the  confused  and 
confusing  material  that  gave  it  birth.     It  seems  the  very  boati- 
tude  of  artless  simplicity,  and  is  the  most  finished  product  of  art 
I  know  nothing  so  perfect  in  its  kind  since  Dante.'— Lowell 
Works,  vol.  vi,  pp.  74,  75.  ' 

Coleridge's  power  as  a  descriptive  poet  is  touched  upon  else- 
where  (see  pages  47  f.).  Simplicity  is  everywhere  its  prevailing 
quality,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  impress  this  upon  the 
student  by  textual  reference.  In  this  stanza  the  loneliness  which 
suddenly  enveloped  the  ship  is  impressively  conveyed. 

32.  the  loud  bassoon.  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  has  the  follow- 
ing note  on  this  :  "  During  Coleridge's  residence  at  Stowey  his 
friend  Poole  reformed  the  church  choir,  and  added  a  bassoon  to 
Its  resources.  Mrs.  Sanford  (T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  i,  247) 
happily  suggests  that  this  'was  the  very  original  and  prototype 
of  the  loud  bassoon  whose  sound  moved  the  Wedding-Guest  to 
beat  his  breast.'" 

34-  Red  as  a  rose.  A  common  comparison  in  ballads,  where 
alliterative    similes   and    expressions   are    very    frequent;    e.g.. 


green 


!is  .  .  .  .  glass,"   Lin.,    10;    "green  as grass,"' 


Maur.,  7.     Cf.  also 
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'*  H«T  I  lu-oks  wjmv  like  the  io«n"*  rt«d."" 

Dowsahell,  lino  c)^  (Pony's  Rfliquti,. 
**  His  lippoH  rood  as  roso." 

Chaucor,  The  TaU  i,J  Sir  Ihopas. 

51-70.  And  now  there  came.  vw.    Mr.  hor  jamoH  in  the 

Athena-um  for  Manh  15.  >«90,  quotes  a  nuinbi-r  i>f  paralloU  from 
Captain  Jamoss  Northwest  Passatrr,  as  a  proot  that  C  oUridK*- 
drew  sonu.  of  his  dcsiriptions  from  that  sourio  (sou  also  Dvkos 
Campht'il,  Coleridge's  Works,  pajfo  597). 

62.  Like  noises  In  a  s wound.    So  (oxiopt  «/■  tor  ,„)  i„  ,iie 

1798  edition.     In  1800  the  readinjj  was, 

"A  wild  and  leaseless  sound." 
The  earlier  reading:  was  properly  restored.     The  comparison  of 
these  muffled  noises  to  the  sound   of  the   pulsinj,^  arteries  in  a 
condition    of  syncope    is   very   expressive. —sWOUnd.      Derived 
from  svoun   with   excrescent   d.     Compare   the    "^  '    in   sound 
round.  ' 

67.  It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat.     riu-  .7.^8  editio., 

reads  : 

"The  .Marineres  jfave  it  biscuit-worms.  " 
Do  you  consider  the  revised  text  the  better  readinij  ? 


PART  H. 

The  gloss  forms  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  progress  of 
the  story  in  this  second  part.  The  crime  is  accomplished,  the 
wanton  slaying  of  a  harmless  creature,  and  retribution  follows 
swift  behind.  The  Mariner  is  first  blamed  by  his  iomm.l.w,  but 
when^fairbreeE_e  H^y;s  tojipt'odiheni  on  their  northward  voyage 
they  approve  the  deed,  and  thus  become  accomplices  in  crime. 
The  fifth  stanza  is  remarkable.  The  sudden  stayiiation  that 
checks  the  ships  exultant  speed  offers  a  wonderful  poetic  con- 
trast. Nothing  could  excel  in  its  kind  the  description  which 
follows. 

87.  And  the  good  south  wind.  Cy.  lines  91  and  92  for  the 
use  of  "and"  as  an  introductory  word.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
ballad  diction  ;  e.  g.  : 

"And  he  cast  a  lease  upon  his  b.uke. 
And  he  rode  to  the  silver  wood. 
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And  there  he  sought  all  about, 
About  the  silver  wood,"  etc. 

Middle  E„^,i,.  .,„,  AnVS'ri'2. r^^  t'L :  "p,:™:;",:^ 

third  personal  pronoun.  ^    ^'  '''^  ^'''^ 

95  and  96,  which  balance  lines  101  anH   .«, 
early  editions.  "**  '°^'  ^^''^  "«'  '"  the 

104.  The  fUrrow  followed  free     vt  r  n  i 

the  following  note  upon  th^  Une^.' In^^.w/'^^'^"'"'"'''"  '^- 
was  printed,  *  •i'A?'//.«^  Z*«t;«  the  line 

.     .  ^  '  'T'^e  furrow  streamed  off  free  ' 

And  Coterid^e  p„,  .his  r„„.„„,e,  ■  ,„  „,  ,„^„  ^,,,,„„  ,^^  ,,^^ 

' The  furrow  followd  free.' 
But  I  had  not  been  long  on  bpard  a  ship  before  I  perceived  th;.f  th' 
was  the  image  as  seen  by  a  spectator  frnn,  ^ J^'^'^f ''^'^  ^^^^  this 
another  vessel.     From   the  shTtelf  tl^       .     "'  "''  ''"'"" 
broo.  flowing  off  from  the  sterL'!.  '^t  L^^Sra'ndTr  tl^:.: 

InT^rT'-''    ^""''^  ^'^"^  P^^^-^"-  ^-  either  line  "^     ' 
famous  ""'^'   '=°"^^'"^'    '■"    ^'^-^  "■"-   -  deservedly 

123-130.  The  very  deeo  did  pot  ^t,-     tu- 

ance  for  poetic  exag^atiSn'^fai^ryt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

d.t.on  of  the  sea  in  the  tropics  afte'r  a  pro.ongedTaTm    ^^  '^  '''"" 

^.^An^earher  poem  of  Coleridge's  contains  lines  which  suggest 

"  What  time  after  long  and  pestful  calms, 
Uith  slimy  shapes  and  miscreated  life 
Poisoning  the  vast  Pacific  '■ 

'27-  About,  about,  etc.    There  seems  to  K^  o  u-  *  •      .  • 
age  of  the  witches'  song  in  MaZT  '  ''"'  '"  ^''^  ''^^'*- 

"The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about." 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  I,  iii,  ,2  f 
-8.  The  death-nres.      "Among  the  superstitious  this  name 
as  also  corpse  candles,  dead  men  s  candles  and  /./rA-^L  Tas 
R-ven  to  certain  phosphorescent  lights  that  appeared  to  isl: 
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from  houses  or  arise  from  the  ground.  It  was  helieved  that  they 
foretold  death,  and  that  the  course  they  took  marked  out  the 
road  the  dead  body  was  to  be  carried  for  burial,"  etc.— Charlotte 
Latham,  Folk-lore  Record. 

129-  like  a  Witch's  oils.  Oil  used  in  incantations  was 
mmgled,  m  order  to  make  the  scene  more  impressive,  with  sub- 
stances which  produced  a  colored  flame. 

139.  Well-a-day.  Altered  by  analogy  with  "day,"  from 
wellaivay.  Middle  English  Tvela-way,  Anglo-Saxon  wa  la  wa,  an 
exclamation  of  distress,  wa,  woe  ;  /«.  lo  ;  wi,  woe.  It  is  a  very 
common  ballad  expression. 

The  Gloss.  13,  f.  JosephUS,  a.d.  37-100  (?).  A  celebrated 
Jewish  historian.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Judeo-Roman  war  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Galilee,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Emperors 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  In  Rome  he  composed  the  History  0/ the 
Jewish  War,  in  seven  books,  and  also  The  Antiqxiities  of  the 
Jews. 

PsellUS,  1020-1110  (?),  was  born  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  called  the  "Prince  of  Philosophers."  His  works  are  numer- 
ous,  consisting  of  c-  nmentaries  on  Aristotle  and  treatises  on  the 
occult  sciences,  c  .eridge  has  reference  to  his  Dialogue  on  the 
Operation  of  Demons. 


PART  III. 

The  marvels  accumulate  in  this  third  part,  but,  like  the  Wed- 
ding-Guest, we  "  can  not  choose  but  hear."  The  intensity  with 
which  the  poet  depicts  the  supernatural  brings  it  vividly  before 
our  imagination,  and  "by  sheer  vividness  of  imagery,  and  terse 
vigor  of  descriptive  phrase,"  he  obtains  our  imaginative  assent 
to  the  weird  details  of  the  narrative.  We  believe  because  we 
see. 

143-  There  passed,  etc.  This  third  part  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  conscientious  and  successful  revision  on  the  poet's 
part. 

What  is  the  special  value  of  the  repetition  in  the  present  text? 

1 5-2-  I  Wist.  This  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  archaic 
preterite  from  the  preterite  present  verb  wit,  M.  E.  witen,  A.-S. 
wttan,  to  know  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of  A.-S. 
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who  »„„re  he  would  round  cIoIh  ,  "  °'"'^^''  "P'""' 

who.ried>„di„;ad»  hr°c„„!dGod       T  °'"'^"'  "">■* 

-J' ''"  5^«r-i«- !^;e^^^^#?=fg^  .0 

Cambridge)  remark  ,„  J.„Z  J^TT'^J'""  ^'""«''- 
Pliulimmon,  and  were  nearly  dead   '-^t  tws,      w  '""  "' 

re-:'  r  ,^rd  r:f':r "  -  r  -' -  ^-'' -«"" 
.one.he   1..^-.-— :  ;-;:-:,,-- 

time,  being  <|ui,e  meaningless  ZiZl       .'""  '""''''•  »»'»''• 

appa^n,  3e„.,  as, ..  J — t•l^^'s;c::t^"° 

"  There  was  a  Knicht  riding  f:ae  the  east- 
Jenntfer  gentle  and  rosemarie— 
Who  had  been  wooing:  at  monie  a  place- 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree  " 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie— 
And  wi-  them  strunj.  his  harp  sae  rare- 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  of  Binnorie." 
Modern  balladists  have  employed  both    th..       .•     . 

meaningless  refrain.       As  for  'the   ^rme     V  t"''*'*"   '"'    '"'' 
Sisters:  'ormer,  tf.   Tennyson  in   The 

"  We  were  two  sisters  of  one  race 
ne  nnnd  is  hon-ling  in  turret  and  tree; 
She  was  the  fairer  in  the  face, 
O I  the  Earl  nas/air  to  see. " 
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Jean  Ingolow,  and  Rossotti  in  Sisier  Helen,  Troy  Town,  Eden 
Hower,  have  by  preference  employed  the  latter,  an  affectation 
cleverly  parodied  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Calverley: 

"The  aiild  wife  sat  at  her  ivied  door 

(Butter  and  egrg-s  and  a  pound  of  cheese), 
A  thinjf  she  had  frequently  done  before; 
And  her  spectacles  lay  on  her  aproned  knees. 
"  The  farmers  daughter  hath  soft  brown  hair. 
(Butter  and  ejfg-s  and  a  pound  of  cheese). 
And  I  met  with  a  ballad,  I  can't  say  where, 
Which  wholly  consisted  of  lines  like  these.  " 

179.  »8o.  Note  the  graphic  force  of  the  simile  here.  The 
stanza  begins  with  a  metaphorical  allusion.  Still,  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  term  "bars,"  as  applied  t  level  lines  of  clouds, 
that  the  metaphor  passes  as  a  plain  statement.  The  idea  of  bars, 
by  the  principle  of  association  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great 
poetry,  suggested  the  image  of  a  dungeon  grate,  which  by  the 
same  process  of  association  led  to  the  personification  of  the  sun 
peering  through  its  prison  bars  "with  broad  and  burning  face. " 
The  same  idea  is  still  working  in  the  poets  mind  in  lines  185  f., 
but  with  a  transferred  reference  to  the  vessel's  hollow  ribs  instead 
of  the  low  horizon  clouds. 

185  f.  The  changes  from  the  original  text  of  1798  at  this  point 
are  very  radical. 

In  comparing  the  two  full  versions  the  toning  down  of  the 
gruesome  element  is  particularly  to  be  noticed.     The  following 
words  of  Professor  Dowden  are  apposite  to  this  portion  of  the 
poem  :  "  Relying  largely,  as  he  did  in  his  poems  which  deal  with 
the  supernatural,  on  the  effect  produced  by  their  psychological 
truth,  Coleridge  could  afford  to  subdue   the  supernatural,  and 
refine  it  to  the  utmost.  .  .   .   More  important  than  truth  physical 
he  felt  truth  psychological  to  be.     And  attaining  this,  he  did  not 
need,  as  '  Monk  '  Lewis*  did,  to  drag  into  his  verse  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  churchyard  and  the  nether  pit  of  Hell.  .  .  .  Again,  in 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  where  the  spectre  bark  approaches  the 
doomed  ship,  and  the  forms  of  Death  and  Life-in-Death  are  vis- 
ible, playing  at  dice  for  the  mariner  and  his  companions,  a  verse 
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„.    *  A  contemporary  of  Coleridge's  and  author  of  lupernatural   romance.. 
MIS  cbwf  Work,  7 he  Monk,  accounts  tor  his  title. 
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AiII   of  tharnel  abominations  occurs    in    .h.        •    ■     , 

•stanzas,    in   fact),    which    w-is    afl  J        ""^'"^^  ^^''^  <*^'0 

detracted  from  the  finer  horror  of  he  vn.  ,  ""!  ^''"^"^  ""'^ 
White  Devil,  the  nightmare  Life  in  Death  .'n"^  '"'"'^  °'  "'^ 
dies  in  Literature,  page  338  f.  -Dowden,  A'^t-  ^/«. 

'98.  And  Whistles  thrlee.   Whisthn^  ^t  «„   • 

on  a  storm,  runs  the  sailor.'  '^"'^"'"S^  at  sea  is  sure  to  bring 

♦K««-     .  sailors  superstition,  * 

Wince,  in  addition  to  riming  with  "dice  "  i.        ac     ■ 

"Thrice  to  the  holly  brake- 
Thrice  to  the  well— 
I  bid  thee  awake. 
White  Maid  of  Avenel !  " 

Scott,  r/,e  Monastery. 
201  f.    The  gniesomeness   of  th^   «i»..o»- 
^     >  JJmax.  "'^   situation   here  reaches  a 

2'o-2u.  The  horned  Moon,    "it  ;« .  . 

^-mong  sailors  that  something  evil  is  about  ir*"""  '"P^^^''''°" 
star  dogs  the  moon  "  irr.^  happen  whenever  a 

adds  Mr  Calril    "no  rr"""  "''  '^'  '^"'^'•■■^^^)-     "  ^ut," 
tip  of  a  hornedtoon.."°T    rer:7  ^  T  '''''"'  ''^  ''^^'^^ 

;^;nthe  .,s  edition.  whe^x::^cnt:::i;i-- 

hodrmle':?a?g!7noir-tre  m"^^   ^°"'^   ^"   '-^'"^  ^^ 
superstitiously  held  fhat  the  sou  k'"" "*  ^""*>'  '^"'■^-     '»  is 

t-s  while  leaving  the  b:d;;T;.7inn;r"  ^"'  ''^''  ^°'"- 

"  [v  ^  f  I°°'">'  '"■^^^^'-s  fCromweirs]  soul 
Went  by  me  like  a  stork." 

4.0  Tennyson,  Tke  TalkinP  Oak  « 

And  Rossetti :  ^         '  55- 

"And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames.- 
^.     .  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel. 

ronoXTarrt::;L^jrkrr  ^^-^^^^^^  ^^  *^'^  -^^  ^-^^ 

"Fancies  of  the  straLethl        T^  ^""'^'"'^  ^^  ^^'t^'"  Pater, 
strange  things  which  may  very  well  happen,  even 
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in  broad  daylight,  to  men  shut  up  alone  in  .ships  far  o(T  on  ,h. 
sea.  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  hun.an  mind  in  all  ages  with  a 

the  steahnsr  of  D.onysius  downward,  the  fascination  of  a  cerfa^n 
dreamy  g^race.    which   distinguishes  them  from  other   kindsTf 
marvellous   mvent.ons.      This   sort  of  fascination    TAe  Anciell 
Manner  bnngs  to  its  highest  degree  :    it  is  the  delicacy    tt 
dreamy  grace.  .„  h.s  presentation  of  the  marvellous,  which  make 
Colendges  work  so  remarkable.     The  too   palpable  intruder 
fron,  a  sp.r.tual  world  in  almost  all  ghost  literatu  e.  in  Scott  and 
Shakespeare  even   have  a  kind  of  crudity  or  coarseness.     Cole 
rKlges  power  .s  m  the  very  fineness  with  wh.ch.  as  by  some 
really  ghostly  finger,  he  brings  home  to  our  inmost  seLe  Z 
nvenfons.  danng  as  they  are-the  skeleton  ship,  the  polar  spiri 
the  msp.ntmg  of  the  dead  corpses  of  the  ships  crew.     T"/,.  S 
o/r^eAn»en^MaH.erhas  the  plausibility,  the  perfect  adfZ 
t.on  to  reason,  and  the  general  aspect  of  life,  which  belo^T  to 
the  marvellous,  when  actually  presented  as  part  of  a  credib  e 
expenence  m  our  dreams.    Doubtless  the  mere  experience  of  the 
op.um-eater.  the   habit  he  must  almost  necessarily  fall  into  of 
do  wifh  ?h  7"  """'  l"'-«—  °f  dreams,  had  something  to 
Z  n  '  '"  f  ."^''^"^^'  however,  it  is  connected  with  a  more 

purely  nUellectual  circumstance  in  the  development  of  Coleridge"! 
poet.cg.ft.  .^.  The  modern  mind,  so  minutely  self-scrutinizfng 
f  .t  .s  to  be  affected  at  all  by  a  sense  of  the  supernatural. TeedJ 
to  be  more  finely  touched  than  was  possible  in  the  older  romantic 
presentment  of  it.  .••  It  is  this  finer,  more  delicately  marvTou 
supernaturahsm.  fruit  of  his  more  delicate  psychology,  thaTcoTe 
ndgemfuses  into  romantic  adventure,  itseValso  th';  a  new  o 
rev.ved  tlung  in  English  literature  ;  and  with  a  fineness  of   .^ird 

effect.n7'A.^„«.„/J/a„-„,,,,„knowninthoseolder.moresimple 
romanfc  legends  and  ballads.    It  is  a  flower  of  medieval  or  lat; 

^Zl'l  ^--nce,  growing  up  in  the  peculiarly  compounded 
atmosphere  of  modern  psychological  speculation,  and  putting 
for  h  .n  .t  wholly  new  nualities.  The  quaint  prose  commenta.7 
wh.ch  runs  side  by  side  with  the  verse  cf  T^  Ancient  Z^J.' 
.llustrates  th.s-a  composition  of  quite  a  different  shade  of  beauty 

and  ment   from  that  of  the  verse  which  it  accompan^s    "l"^ 

nec.mgth.s    the  chief  poem  of  Coleridge,  with  his'phi.o  ophy. 

and  emphas.zmg  therein  that  psychological  interest  of  whi^h 

have  spoken,  its  curious  soul-lore." 
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The  gloss  forms  here  the  only  perfect  commentary.     The  first 
twc  stanias  hiterrupt  the  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
monotony,  and  tc  reveal  the  effect  of  this  xveird  story  upon  the 
Wedding-Guest.     The  next  stanza  relates  the    Mariners   utter 
desolation  of  spirit,  and  this  and  the  stanzas  which  follow  are 
usually  considered  the  crucial  part  of  the  poem  from  the  philoso- 
phical standpoint.      The   interpretation   lies   upon   the  surface 
There  is  no  real  mystery  about  it.     With  u.nittered  contempt  in 
hisjieart  for  the  lowly  creatures  of  the  deep,  hei;ik7i:^ay 
^and  can  not.     He  despises  them  that  in  their  debased  form  they 
live  on,  while  on  the  deck  lie  dead  "  the  many  men  so  beautiful." 
Through  days  and  nights  l^e  feels  their  curse  on  his  soul,  but  "in 
his  loneliness  and  fvedness  he  yearneth  toward  the  journeying 
Moon,  and  the  stars    -t  still  sojourn,  yet  still  move  onward."  _lL_ 
.js  a  beautifuUeflection  of  Wordsworth's  t^^^-hm^,  thflt  Nature 
\  V  'i^    ^an  redeem  us  and  restore  us  toiour_higher_seLves.    Inyohintarily 
/>   V^  '^Z*'  n^  b]esses  the  swimming  creatures  which  he  had  before  despised. 
Vj  V-  »^  spontaneous  sympathy  presents  itself  in  marked  contrast 

with  the  wanton  and  equally  thoughtless  cruelty  which  prompted 
,  him  to  shoot  the  unoffending  Albatross.    • 

"The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray  ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea." 

Here  lies,  if  anywhere,  the  allegory. 

226-227.  And  thou  art  long,  etc.  "  For  the  last  two  lines  of 
this  stanza  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wordswo.th  "  (note  of  Cole- 
ridge).     Compare, 

"  Ribb'd  like  the  sand  at  mark  of  sea," 

Lord  Soulis  (Border  Minstrelsy). 
Note  the  direct  description  in  this  stanza.     How  does  Coleridge 
generally  obtain  his  effects  of  human  description  in  the  poem? 

265-272.  After  commenting  on  the  exquisite  beauty  and  truth 
of  this  passage,  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  adds:  "But  Coleridge 
•:j  uncontent  to  leave  the  description  of  the  sky  without  throwing 
around  it  the  light  of  the  higher  imagination,  and  it  is  character- 
istic oi'  the  quaint  phantasy  which  belonged  to  his  nature  that 
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he  puts  the  thougrhts  wh.cl.  lift  the  whole  scone  in.o  the  reahn  of 
the  imagination  into  the  prose  gloss  at  the  side-and  it  is  nerhaos 
the  loveliest  little  thought  In  all  his  writings."  '  ^ 

274.  tracks  of  Shlnlnff  white.       An  allusion  to  the  phos. 
phorescence  of  the  sea  occasioned  by  innumerable  animalcuL 

w..f '  'V°.!!*^/'^  "^*"^  ^^^''«^'  ""'''  "  ''  -  ''>™"^h  a  sudden 
welhng  forth  of  sympathy  with  their  happTne^  and  a  sudden 
sense  of  tho.r  beauty,  that  the  spell  which  binds  the  afflicts 
manners  snapped.  Tha^_one_self.centred  in  crude  egoi^ 
.should  be  punfied^ 

su^xu^  and  sorrow  is  a  common  piece  of  morality ;  this  pur  fi. 
cat.onlhrough  sympathy  with  joy  is  a  ple^of  finer  and  higher 
doctnne    -Dowden.  AVa,  Studies  in  Liieraiure,  page  ,,,      I 
W.11  be  observed  that  this  expiation  through  spontane'o  u!  sv  m'thy 
consorts  w.th  the  original  offense  of  wanton  crueltv.     It  has  blen 
p^mled^tthatN^ure  (according  to  WordsworthsTHsJlilj 
^d  ^^^^Y^^FT^^X^^,^  Breparedjha mariners  mind  fo 
th>s  access  ofpurean^ noble  emotion.    ItsmfithodainanifeX 
.tsdf^.aJender_sympMh^^ 

ro^t.c  poetry.  As  Brandl  (page  97)  remarks.  .'The  Jor^he 
landscape  poets  of  what  may  be  called  the  centu^^  of  humanUy 
penetrated  mto  the  secrets  of  earth  and  air.  the  Jore  theHym^ 
path.zed  w.th  the  lower  creatures  of  Nature,  and  demandedTr 
all  and  each  a  fitting  lot. "  What  other  poet  of  Coleridge's  time 
and  precedmg  him  had  shown  this  new  kind  of  sympathy  ' 

288  f.  I  could  pray.  etc.     Themodemjuim^^    idea  of 
tli£^ffic5aL_of_^^atla:^is  J^^^^ 

m^.^val  notion  that  prayerj^rought  release  from  the  obsession 
j)Xdemons  and  curses. ""-"«ession 


PART  V 

The  climax  of  the  story  was  reached  in  line  287  of  Part  VI. 
What  follows  m  this  portion  is  a  result  and  not  a  cause  The 
gruesome  element,  especially  in  the  stanza,  lines  34.-344.  is  won! 
dertully  presented,  and  the  exquisite  poetry  of  hnes  ^67-3^^ 
justly  celebrated.  The  poem  now  becomes  invaded  mo  e  han 
ever  by  mystical  allegorical  figures. 

29..  Oh,  Sleep!      For  other  invocations  of  sleep.   compareX 
Shakespeare.  //  Henry  IV,  III,  i ;  ^/,,4.M.  II.  ii ;  s'dne  "S"  \ 
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net  on  Sleep;  Daniels's  Sonnet  to  Sleep  («ec  Sharp's  Sonnets  of 
thts  Century,  pagre  Iviii) ;  Wordsworth,  Sonnets  to  Sleep;  etc 

3«8-326.  The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  comparing  this  descrio. 
t.o„  of  a  tropical  squall  with  the  peacefulness  of  lines  367  f  wrZ 
as  follows:  "In  both  these  descriptions,  one  of  the'te'r  ^^  the 
other  of  the  softness  of  Nature,  a  certain  charm,  of  the  source  of 
wh.ch  we  are  not  at  once  conscious,  is  ^iven  by  the  introduction 
mto  he  lonely  sea  of  images  borrowed  from  the  land,  but  wh  ch 
exactly  fit  the  sounds  to  be  described  at  sea  ;  such  as  the  noise 
of  the  brook  and  he  sighing  of  the  sedge.  We  are  broughtT  " 
closer  sympathy  w.th  the  mariner  by  this  subtle  suggestion  of  h  s 
ongmg  or  the  land  and  its  peace.  And  we  ourseTfes  ^ly  the 
travel   of  thought,   swept  to  and   fro   without  any   shoS-on 

rrrirt:tar ^  ''''-'-''-  -'  thing-from^searianX 

6.  S'tr  ^'?®  ^'^'"S^an  steered,  etc.    See  introduction  (pages 

deadta::':  ""°^^  °'''''  '''^  ""'  "-'^^'"^  ^'^  --•  "S^'He 

337.  'gan.      C/.   line  385.      The  apostrophe  is   due  to   the 

'Zi::"'t  r^T'T  ''^' ''-  ^-^^^^  '^  ^"  '•'•-•-'-^^  ^^^ «' 

began.      It  ,s  .n  direct  succession  from  Middle  English.  g-inne» 
pre  ente  ^a»,  Anglo-Saxon  ongtnnan,  and  is  quite  commonTn 
ballads  and  old  English  poetry  generally.  common  m 

editb';'"''  '  '^"  ^^^'  "'"     "^''^  '"'"'^^  '^'^^  -'  '•"  the  .798 

it  ''Ll'^V'^^'''^''  ""'•    '"  '""^  *«"*  -  -«  --  have 

text  the  ref^    "        ''"■'!'•  "''  "'  '""''  '"^'^'^'^  '°'     I"  the  old 
text  the  reference  was  to  line  339. 

According  to  tradition,  ghosts  depart  at  break  of  day.  Spirits 
are  frequen  ly  reported  to  have  disappeared  with  sounds  of  muse 
Hnt^Tr':;:"'  ''-  ^-^^^  ^^P^^--  «^  ^^^  — n.  sou^^'.^ 

382.  And  the  Ship  Stood  Still  also.   The  ship  has  now  ceased 
«a^g  northward  impelled  by  the  South  Polar' spin"  who  has 
The?     «        T""'  *'"  ""''    ""'  ^^■■'^-tly  is  powerless  to  go 
to  LvT  ""  ^""  ''^ '''  '''=''"  '°^  ^  '"'""♦^'  -»»-  «he  be  Jni 

"  Backwards  and  for^vards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion." 
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"  Then  like  a  pawing  horso  let  ^o 
She  made  a  sudden  bound 


■■))) 


The  gloss  in  lines  377  f-  involves  curious  contradictions      Th. 
oonlradiclcd  from  li„„»  3,8,  nlZr   ".^r  ™'-/'Pir'7 '"  >•- 

"Andlfellintoaswound," 
^^399.  By  Him  Who  died  on  cross,     a  common  hallad  oath. 

"  "This  is  a  mery  a^ornyng,'  seid  Litull  John, 
Be  hym  that  dyed  on  tre ' "  (cross). 

/fobin  Hood  and  the  Monk,  lines  ly^:^. 
407.  honey  dew.     For  this  interesting  ^  .,.;      .nsuk  ad! 
fonary.     Cf.  Coleridj^e  in  his  Kubla  Khan:  ^' 

" .  .  .  Close  your  eyes  with  holv  dr  »ad, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  ParadiJe." 

PART  VI 

426.429.  Fly,  brother,  fly  i  more  high,  more  hlj?h  i  th 

Imesare  not  fullvclpar      w^         e  '»"» '"""j  nigni   These 

,  tJ!5e-     II   .s  perhaps  more  poecically  .satisfying  1„  „,  '  f  ,r 
».»..nce  Of  «,me  m,s.eHes  .ha.  J.  „„.  L-l^.ZX  HZ 

44^451-  Coleridge  i„  English  poMrj-,  and  Viclor  H,„„  • 
P-nch  ,«e.r„  po.,e»ed  .hi,  fac„,„.  of  et.ing  .Irs^pe™":^ 
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dread  of  the  unknown.  It  is  far  other  and  higher  in  its  cssonce 
than  the  crude  methods  employed  to  .irouse  alarm  by  the  "jfrave- 
yard  jwets"  and  prose  writers  of  the  eijfhteenth  century. 

464  f.  "  This  unexpected  (gentle  conclusion  briuyfs  our  feet 
back  to  the  common  soil,  with  a  bewildered  sweetness  of  r"lief  and 
soft  quiet  after  the  prodigious  strain  of  mental  excitement,  which 
is  like  nothing  else  we  can  remember  in  poetry.  .  .  .  Thus  we 
are  set  down  on  the  soft  grass,  in  a  tender  bewilderment,  out  of 
the  clouds." — Mrs.  Oliphant. 

"  How  pleasantly,  how  reassuringly,  the  whole  nightmare 
story  is  made  to  end  among  the  clear,  fresh  sounds,  and  lights  of 
the  bay  where  it  began. "^ — Walter  Pater,  Appreciations,  p.  loi. 

467.  00UIltr66*  Old  French  contree,  Pop.  Lat.  contrata,  from 
L.  contra,  i.  e.,  lying  over  against,  th.it  which  is  opposite  one. 
Cf.  German  Gegend  from  gegen. — 1798  edition,  countree.  To  our 
modem  ears  this  sounds  like  a  case  of  wrenched  accent,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  originally  the  last  was  the  stress-bearing  syllable 
in  this  word,  as  in  many  others  "here  we  should  not  so  expect  it. 
Among  modern  poets  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne  obtain  many 
curious  and  often  legitimate  metrical  effects  by  this  unusur'  plac- 
ing of  the  accent;  e.g.: 

*•  Nothing  is  better,  I  well  think 
Than  love;  the  I'dden  well-water 
Is  not  so  delicate  to  drink: 
This  was  well  seen  of  me  and  her." 

Swinburne,  The  Leper, 

Naturally,  examples  might  be  multiplied  from  the  old  ballads. 


PART  VII 

The  task  of  the  poet  increases  in  d'flficulty  with  this  sudden 
return  to  normal  conditions.  He  showy  consummate  skill  in  effect- 
ing the  most  difficult  transition  in  the  poem  from  the  world  of 
mystery  and  wonder  to  the  world  of  human  reality.  "  The  shij2, 
went  down  lik.»  lead,"  and  the  Mariner  returns  once  more  to  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  Memories  of  his  straiige  and  awful  spiritual 
experience  still  stir  within  him,  and  at  uncertain  hours  the  ancient 
agony  retums,  until  he  finds  some  chosen  mortal  whom  he  must 
chasten  by  his  tale  of  sin  and  suffering,  and  redeem  even  in  a 
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thouifhtlcss  hour  of  mirtli  to  a  conscioiiMioss  of  tlu*  soriousiifss  of 
life.  As  tlu'  tale  draws  to  a  close  the  joyous  uproar  bursts  from 
the  open  door  : 

"The  Weddinx-Guests  arc  there  : 
But  in  the  jijarden-bowor  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  siniititi^  are  : 
And  hark  the  little  vesper-bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer  !  " 

This  is  an  evidence  that  the  Ancient  Mariner  has  found  redomp- 
tion  at  last  ;  and  then  follows  the  poig'nant  stanza  in  which  the 
whole  story  is  lifted  to  the  spiritual  plane,  to  express,  as  it  has 
rarely  been  expressed  before,  the  isolation  of  a  soul  in  sin  : 

■'O  W'edding'-Guest  !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself  -jf 
St'arce  seemed  there  to  be." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  these  wonderful  lines  Coleridjje  has 
jf'ven  expression  also  ti-     '     'wn  strivings  after  spiritual  truth. 

Though  possessed  of  a  fanatic's  earnestness,  the  M.iriner  still 
retains  his  homely  sympathies,  his  simple  affections  ;  and  the 
touch  of  naturalness  in  the  stanza  which  follows  makes  the  story 
of  his  weird  adventures  seem  more  reliable  : 

"O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company." 

The  noises  of  the  wedding-feast  have  broken  in  harmlessly 
upon  the  narrative  ;  we  must  be  deaf  to  the  world  for  a  season 
in  our  moods  of  >.piritual  effort  and  attainment  ;  but  the  sweet 
charities  of  human  intercourse  again  resume  their  sway  : 

"  To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 
And  youths,  and  maidens  gay." 

Despite  all  the  fantastic  incident  and  romantic  glamor  of  his 
■work,  we  must  conclude  with  Dante  Rossetti  thjit  "the  le.'iding 
point  about  Coleridge's  work  is  its  human  love."  ' 
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So  much  for  the  olomont  of  humanity  In  the  ,H,em.  The 
lesson  o  love  and  charity  to  man  and  boast  i.  even  more  Mron^ly 
enforced  ,n  the  next  two  Manias,  with  too  much  insistence  even 

t'lld  m  .h  ^"''"■"'f' :*  "«"  '''"'^•"-"•-  "Mrs.  Barbauld  once 
lU  me  that  she  adm.red  Ue  Ancieni  Afariner..ry  much,  but 
^U  here  w.re  two  faults  In  it-it  was  improbable,  and  had  no 
moral.  As  for  the  probability,  I  owned  that  that  might  admit 
«.  me  Muestion  ;  but  as  to  the  want  of  a  n-oral.  I  told  her  that,  in 
m>  own  judgment,  the  poem  h  .-  ,o.>  .nuch  ;  and  that  the  only  or 
ch.ef  fault.  .1  might  say  .so,  .  .,  iHe  obtrusion  of  ike  moral  senZ 

work  of  such  pure  .mag.nation.  It  ought  to  have  had  no  more 
moral  than  the  Ara6.anA;g;us-  tale  of  the  merchants  sitting 
down  to  eat  dates  by  the  side  of  •.  «.,.li    ..„  i  .1  .         ""« 

>^^ '"«*"««"•  «iwfll.  and  throwmg  the  shells 
as,dc,  a.c    lo  !  a  gen.e  starts  up,  and  says  he  must  kill  the  afore- 
said n-o.  chant,  because  one  of  the  date  shells  had,  it  seems,  put 
.-'  tneeyeofthegeniesson."-  T-aW.  Tali,  Maya-.  .830.      ' 
f.Jl\  '"'"  "'"  Coleridge's,  but   serve  to  emphasize  the 

^ct  that  weynust_^  for  no  de,plyhidd.n.u,,ndj.achin.  :  the 
moral  .s.  m  factT^S^^us,  as  Coleridge  avcM;::^~^;;rire  who 
runs  n.ay  read.  Although  v..  can  reconcile  many  of  the  ev  ntt 
of  the  narrative  w.th  spiritual  truths,  it  is  dangerous  and  not 
ccM,duc.ve  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  poem  to  carry  the  attempt  t^ 
far.     Let  us  preserve  something  at  K-ast  of  the  charming  incon- 

^ndTiirrrt^  ^T*'""  ^?r^'  -"-'  ^^  ^^^  ^^-'-^^^  •--'^•^-nt 

'       u  L  "  "°*  measurably  improve  the  beauty  of  the 

poem  to  ho  d  with  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  ^1 
X.V.  that  Colendge  desired  to^tablish  in  The  Ancient  M .riner  ;, 
system  ot  christian  philosophy. litZirc^"i,nhrm6^^ 
jnn5£ence  ofj^norance^  from  the  immediacy:  of  natural  faith,  and 
^^I^^^L^y^^L^^r^^^^  of  sin  and  doubt,  to  co^^^- 
^ZlH£_an^.  belieL  •  •  •  ^Th^ship  w^s^cheered '-n^^^^- 
mences  the  voyage  of  life.  'And  now  the  storm-blast  came  - 
the  world,  with  Its  buffets,  confronts  him    ' 

Coleridge  never  entertained  such  a  poetical  heresy  as  this. 
H.S  ch.ef  concern  was  to  tell  a  tale  of  wonder,  to  break  in  upon 
he  commonplaceness  of  our  material  routine  with  a  voice  from 
the  outer  world  of  mvsterv  -xuA  h;„.  • 

V,  c  c  -  '*^'^>  '^"^  °'"^  'iugrgrcsuveness.  And  if  at 
t.mes  a  shaft  of  spiritual  light  strikes  through  the  verse  we 
realize  that  elsewhere  lies  the  essence  of  its  charm-in  X^Zx. 
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C«d..n.v  o.  ,1...  d.ct.on.  ...o  nu.si.al  fail  o(  iU.  .vor.ls.  „,.  in,-.«i„. 

«t.ve  .......say  o.  .h.  ,|H.uKl..,  n.ul  in  that  quality  o.  ''st    ..2 

added  to  boauty  •  u,.i.h  Ua.tor  Pater  re 'oKnit;j  «:  U ^'Sl^ir 
gu...H„>f  „.a,k  of  tho  ro„.anti.  ,.„.p,r.  Tho  .nu-n.  i.  u-^  " 
we  ropoat.  .vot  pnn.arily  dida.tic  or  even  all.«^.n.  C'^!,^,^: 
and.  u  u.n  dK.in.t.y  „,o.al  issues  do  .vn,  t.^n-  .nvo  -dt  h  ' 
poem  tins  o..ur.s  in  pu.suan.e  of  the  poefs  purpose  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a  semhl  If 
truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows  rnl^^rTna 

poetic  faith.  It  ,s  .sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  everv  .K,em 
which  .subserves  the  supreme  laws  of  beau.v  must  inev  , .  uT 
;U  tribute  to  that  higher  mora,  law  whicK  .md::  .^i:^':^.^: 
whereas  a  ,H>em  which  should  strive  to  preach  morilitvr  fl' 
ance  of  the  laws  of  beauty  .ou,d  mi^  .bl^  Z^^'Zl^ 
thereby  fail  m  its  result.  ** 

5 '7-  marlneres.    .So  .spelled  throuKhout  the  i-os  „^-.- 

and  preserved  here  on  account  of  tho  rj     Dil  'sf,.        '"' 
in  this  .stanza.  ^'•>«^uns  the  r.mes 

5^9.  The  planks  look  warped       .So   written   in   the    i-oS 

578-590-   The   motive  of  these    stanzas    i^   ...  •  i       1      . 

from  the  legend  of  the  Wanderinljew       k    .      n  '    ''  '"""^ 
4U     1   ..  -  """"-rin^  jtw.      X  ho  tradition  r-ins  th-.f 

the  latter  refused  Christ  a  resting  place  on  his  way  to  t  u    -rud 
fixion    andwas  therefore  doomed   ,0  ,>er,,etual  wLde-il-  ove, 
the  earth,  without  release  by  death.     He  was  f..  ced  f 

Hu^otelU.iss,^,andtP,reac.rChris;iaii:y:;;t;:^ 

612-617.  He  prayeth  well.  etc.     Reference  his  .Ir.    i    u 
^ade  to  the  love  of  animals  as  a  n.^^lt~o:^^^~T 
t^e  of  Burns  and  Cowper.      "In  T.e  ^^o^/ZZ; r  Z 
two  great  elements  of  the  folk-tale-love  of  ih  >  ,. 

and  beyond  the  «/,/»/  i„  life  ;  ,.^11,  Iri.o  i,  il,„  "'"'""•^ 

will,  which  primitive  „„„       '    -d't   m'  °'™'  ""•-■ 

in,U„.„  of  W^.  „„d  he.,,,   -If?  ChLZBlir  ■""   """'' 
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The  following  lines  from  William  Cowper,  who  wrote  only 
a  short  time  before  Coleridg-e,  may  be  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  humanitarian  element  in  the  poem  : 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility  )  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path  ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes 

A  visitor  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcove. 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die. 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

The  sum  is  this :  if  man's  convenience,  health 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all— the  meanest  things  that  are — 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too." 
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WJLLIAM     WORDSWORTH 

Biographical  Sketch 

William    Wordsworth  was  born  at    Cockermouth, 
Cumberland,    on   April  7th,    1770.      His    father.  John 
Wordsworth,   was  the    a^^ent  of  Sir  J.    Lowther,   who 
later  became  the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale.     At  the  age  of 
eight  the  boy  was  sent  to  school  at   Hawkshead      The 
impressions  of  his  boyhood    period  are  related  in  the 
autobiographical   poem,     The    Prelude    (written    1805 
published    1850),    and    from    this    poetical   record  we 
discern  how  strong  the    influences  of  Nature  were  to 
shape    and    develop    his  imagination.      Wordsworth's 
father  died  in  1783,  leaving  the  family  poorly  provided 
tor.     The  mam  asset    was  a  considerable  claim  upon 
the  Earl  of    Lonsdale,    which  that    individual   refused 
to  pay.      On  his  death,  in  1802,    the   successor   to  the 
title  and  estates  paid  the  amount  of  the   claim  in  full 
with  accumulated  interest.      In  the   interval,   however 
the    Wordsworth    family    remained    in   very  straitened 
circumstances.      Enough    money     was     provided     by 
Wordsworth's  guardians  to  send    him   to    Cambridge 
University    in   1787.     He   entered   St.  John's  College 
and  after  an  undistinguished  course  graduated  without 
honors  in  January,     1791.      His  vacations  were  spent 
chiefly  in   Hawkshead  and  Wales,   but  one  memorable 
vacation  was  marked  by  a   walking  excursion    with  a 
friend    through    France  and    Switzerland,    the  former 
country  then  being  on  the  verge  o^  revolution. 
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<7<)f     w    ",   ■'■         "  ""=  ""'-""'ty'  in  November, 
here  unt,    December  of  ,he  followmg  year.     During 

X  Inl  ";"\-""""-^'^  -■>  over  .otheprinct 

P^  o   the  revolution.     The  later  reaction  from  these 
prmcples  constituted  the  one  moral  str„^-gle  of  his  life 
In  1793  h,s  first  work  appeared  before  the  public- 

5fe/,^...     Coler,dg-e.  who  read  these  pieces  at  Cam- 
bndge,  d,v,„ed  that  tney  announced  the  emergence'f 

ers  „7r    ""''^"'  ^^■"'"•^  ""'"•'  '"^  "orison."  Read 
ers  of  the  poems  to-day,  who  are  wise  after  the  event 

Word  "'"1"'  "'""^  ^^  "'"^*-     -^^  '"'™'  'his  p  riod 
Word.,w«rth  received  a  bequest  of  £900  from  Raisley 

ft T     ",  '      '""'"'''  "'"  """  ''''  "i'^'-  Dorothy    ' 
take  a  .small  cottaare  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire.     Here 

the  ferment  of  h,s  revolutionary  ideas.     These  ideas 

rrer^;:::'.'- '-  -'" '-  '-^  -"""''  '^'-  -^^^ 

An  important  incident  in  his  life,  hardly  second  in 

™ferr h"    "'    "'™'"'"^  "-panionshi r:;  h 
IbabK  ""':"^«''"'  Coleridge,  which  occurred 

probably   towards  the  close  of  1795.     Coleridge    who 
as  but  httle  younger  than  Wordswo,  .h,  had  tte'  mor! 
nchly   equipped,  „  not  the  more  richly  endowed,  mind 

beLfltt  r""-   "',    "'"'"    ^'""■=>'   """  •"  o^"-  to 
.r  w    '.         """"'''"  "'''"'  '"''''  "  '>i-"lship  offered 
he  Wordsworth's  moved  to  .Mfo.den,  three  nLs  ^ 
from  Siowey  (J„,y,   ,797,.      „  „.„,  j^,    ,  ^.  />> 

axped«,on  to  the  Quantock  Hills  in  November  of  .ht 
year  that  the  poem  of  T^J,,,,,,.,  ,,,„,,,  ^J^^J^ 
•t  was  ,n,e„ded  that  the  poem  should   be  a  |oint  p  oi 
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duction,  but  Wordsworth's  contribution  was  confined  to 
the  suferj^estion  of  a  few  details  merely,  and  some  scat- 
tered  hnes  which  are  indicated  in  the  notes  to  that 
poem.  Their  poetic  theories  were  soon  to  take  definite 
shape  ,n  the  publication  of  the  famous  Lyrical  Ballad. 
(September.  1798).  to  which  Coleridge  contributed  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  Wordsworth  some  characteristic 
lyrical,  refiectue.  and  narrative  poems.  The  excessive 
s.mphcity  and  alleged  triviality  of  some  of  these  poems 
long  continued  to  give  offence  to  the  conservative  lovers 
of  poetry.  Even  to-day  we  feel  that  Wordsworth  was 
sometimes  the  victim  of  his  own  theories. 

In  June   of  this  same  year  (1798)  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister  accompanied  Coleridge  to  Germany.     Thev 
soon  parted    company,   the    Wordsworths    settling  at 
Goslar.   while  Coleridge,    intent    upon  study,    went  in 
search  of  German  metaphysics  at  Gottingen.     Words- 
worth did  not  come  into  any  contract  with  German  life 
or  thought,    but    sat    through    the  winter    by  a  stove 
writing  poems   for    a    second    edition    of   the     Lyrical 
Ballads.     April.    1799.    found    the    brother   and  sister 
again  in  England.      In  December  thev  settled  down   at 
Dove  Cottage.   Town  End.  Grasmere.  and  never,  save 
for  brief  intervals,   abandoned  the   Lake  Country.      In 
1802,   as  has  been  said,   a  slight  accession  of  fortune 
fell  to  Wordsworth  by  the  settlement  of  the  Lonsdale 
claim.     The  share  of  each  of  the  familv  was  £l  800 
On  the  strength  of  this  wind-fall  the  poet  felt  that  he 
might    marry,     and    accordingly  brought  home   Mary 
Hutchinson  as  his  wife. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Wordsworth  belongs  to 
the  history  of  poetry.  Of  events  in  the  ordinary 
sense  there  are  few  to  record.     He  successively  occu- 
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pies  three  houses    i„    ,he    Lake   Country   after   ahan- 

R>dal    Mount    from    1813    to  his  death  in   1850       He 
make,     occas.onal      excursions    to    Scotland     or    the 
Continent,     and    at     lon^.    intervals     visits     London 
where     Carlv.e     sees     hin,     and     records     hil'    v^id 
.mpresMons       For  many  years  Wordsworth  enjoys  the 
7ZZ  :l  ^  '""1'"^-/^^  S^-P-^    for    Westmoreland 
It         '  T'^'  ^""^  °"  ^'^  resi^^nation  of  that  office  in 
h.s  sons  favor,  he  is  placed  on  the  Civil    List   for  a 
wel  deserved  pension  of  ^300.     On  Southey's  death, 
-n  1843,  he  .s  appointed  Poet   Laureate.      He  died  a 
Grasmere  on  April  23rd,  1850. 

Wordsworth's    principal    lonjr    poems    are-      TA. 
Prelude  (1805  published  1850)  •  Th.   T  / 

Th.  U7UU     n.         "^"'^"  ^^^^)  .  ^fie  Excursion     1814)  • 
T^  WhUc  Doe  of  Ry,s,o.,e  (t8t5)  and  Peu-r  Belt  n^ 
mggoner  (1819).    Hi.s  fan,a    rests  principally  en  Ws 
sheer  narrafve  poen,s,  his  „,edi.a.ive  lyrics,  iLrding 
h«  two  great  odes,    To  Dh„  and  0„  ll^lnimationsl 

finest  ,n  the  languasre.     The  longer  poems  have  manv 

tion'"::?",,"'""!'"^  '"^  P"--  "f  ^-P"-  d-rip- 
natu're  """'■'     ""    "■^■^''"'     Philosophy    of 

Thomas  Carlyle's  description  of  Wordsworth  is  of 
■nterest:  ..For  the  res,,  he  talked  well  in  his  wa^;  with 
veraaty   easy  brevity,  and  force,  as  a  wise  tradesman 

couia.      His    voice    was    •'ood     frinU     „    j 
*u~      1.  .  !-."oa,    rrank,    and    sonorous 

hough  practtcally  clear,  distinct,  and  forcible,  ra'h"; 
than  meod,ous;  thetone  of  him,  businesslike,  sedate" 
nt ;  no  discourtesy,  yet  no  anxiety  about  being 
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courteous.     A  fi„e  wholesome  rusticity    fresh    .«    v 

Chronological  Table 
Gols'to  H  '  ':  u"°'  "'  '-■-^-"""•h.  C„„,berla„d 

Foreigrn  tour  with  Jones,  1790 

Graduates  as  B.A.  without  honors.  January     179, 
^^^Res.dence  .n  France.  Nove.hcr.  179/.  .0  uILO!;^, 
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Publication  of  Tfie  Evening    Walk,  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  1793. 

Le^'acy  from  Raisley  Calvert  of  ;^900,   17^J4. 

Lives  at   Racedown,   Dorsetshire,   autumn  oi   1795 
to  summer  of  1797, 

Composes  The  Borderers,  a  traj^edy.  1795-1796. 
Close  friendship  with  Coleridj^e  begins  in  1797. 
Rents  a  house  at  Alfoxden,  1797. 
Genesis  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  1797. 
Zvr/r«/ ^«//«,/^  published  September,  1798. 
German  visit,  September,  1798,  to  April,  1799. 

^'7<^'^^\al^''^''  ^^''^S^^   Grasmere,   December   21, 
1799  to  1806,  1807-1808. 

The  Lonsdale  debt  of  £8,500  repaid,  1802. 

Marries  Mary  Hutchinson,  October,  1802. 

Death    by  drowning-  of  his  brother.   Captain   John 
Wordsworth,  1805. 

Lives  at  Coleorton,  Leicestershire,  1806  to  1807. 
Collected  Edition  of  poems,  1807. 
Lives  at  Allan  Bank,  Easedale,  1808  to  1810. 
Lives  at  the  Parsonag-e,  Grasme.e,  1810  to  1812. 
Loss  of  two  children  and  removal  to  Rydal  Mount 
Grasmere,  1813  to  1850. 

Appointed  distributor  of  stamps  for  Westmoreland 
(£400  a  year),  l,si3. 

7%e^Arc«r«o«  appears,  July,  1814. 

Honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  1839. 

Resigns  his  office  as  distributor  of  stamps,    1842. 

Receives  a  pension  from  Sir  R.  I'eel  of  £300,    1842. 

Appointed  Poet  Laureate,  1843. 

Dies  at  Grasmere,  April  23,  1850. 
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"The   firs,   ^h        ,  ''  ""■"'»  ■■'»  Mows: 

lefec.    which  .  "'"""•■"'"»"^'  """'gh  only  occasional 

*videa  i„,„,  firs,,  a  iahoHous  rntness'tr^llZii  y' 
>n  the  representation  of  objects   ;,nH  fK  "  nueiit> 

.Hey  appeared  ,o  .he  poe.  C;,;  te'rar.'heT.r 

and  actions-  whi -h  ^^^'^'-'^^ters,  the.r  dispositions 

tc^est^ns^tr^^-;— -^--^^^^^ 
when  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  bv    h      ea "      bti 
appear    superfluous     i„    poetrv,    wher'e    the    r.       ' 
wiling:  to  believe  for  his  own  S^ke  '"'"   " 

"Third;    an    undue    predilection    tor  the  dr^^^„- 

i:™':er"Hr%ir.r't"----~ 

..eren..o„,.h^r,-^^^^^^ 

inconifruitv  of  stvlp  •  ,-.r  fk^  ,  arises  an 

.uisHLe/.he;/;r:rl^%r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  truth  one  man  only  speaks.   .   .  ^'        ''^ 

"The    fourth  class  of  defects  is  cln««K 

wi.    .he   ro^e.    .„.,««,,,,  J,  :'raleXr 
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from  an  in.cnsity  of  feeling'  ilispropcMlionalc  to  such 
knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  described,  as  can 
be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  j^'eneral,  even  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes  ;  and  with  which  therefore  few 
only,  and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be 
supposed  to  sympathize:  in  this  class.  I  comprise 
occasional  prolixity,  repetition,  and  an  eddvinj,',  instead 
of  progression,  of  thought.    . 

"Fifth  and  last;  thoughts  and  images  too  great 
for  the  subject.  This  is  an  approximation  to  what 
might  be  called  mental  bombast,  as  distinguished  from 
verbal  :  for,  as  in  the  latter  there  is  a  disproportion  of 
the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occas- 
ion.  ... 

"To  these  detects,  which are  only  occasional, 

I    may  oppose the  following  (for  the  most  part 

correspondent)  excellencies  : 

"First  ;  an  austere  purity  of  language  both  gram- 
matically and  logically  ;  in  short  a  perfect  appropriate- 
ness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning. 

"The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  works  is— a  correspondent  weight  and 
sanity  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  won  not  from 
books,  but  from  the  poet's  own  meditative  observations. 
They  are  fresh  and  have  the  dew  upon  them. 

"Third  ;  ....  the  sinewy  strengh  and  originality 
of  single  lines  and  paragraphs  ;  the  frequent  artosa 
icHcitas  of  his  diction.   .   .   . 

"Fourth  :  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images 
and  descriptions  as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and 
proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit 
which  gives  the  physiognomic  expressions  to    all    the 


wounswouTii  g, 

works  of  „a,uro.      Like  a  Kroen  field  rcflcctccl  in  ..  >  al.n 
and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  theima^.e  is  distin^  .ish- 

iustre.  L.ke  the  nuMsturc  or  the  polish  on  a  pebble 
K-emus  nether  distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects  ;  but 
on  the  contrary.  bru,gs  ont  many  a  vein  and  many  a 
.nt.  wh.ch  escape  the  eye  of  common  observation,  thus 
ra.sm«-  to  the  rank  of  j,ems  what  had  been  often  kicked 
away  by  the  hurryinj,^  fool  of  the  traveller  on  the  dusty 
nijfh-road  ot  custom.    ...  '  ' 

•'Fifth;  a  meditative  pathos,   a  union  oi  deep  and 
subtle  thou,.htw.th  sensibility;  a  sympathy  .itlf  m^n 

th.rr/'n       ''7'''''  '"''^'^  ''''-"  -"^^^''"Plator.  rather 
than  a  fellow-sufferer  or  co-mate,  but  of  a  contemplator. 
from    whose  v.ew  no    difference  of    rank  conceals  the 
sameness  of  the  nature  ;  no  injuries  oi  wind  or  weather 
of  to.,,  or  even  of  iKM,orance.  wholly  dis^ause  the  human 
ace  d.vnne.      I  he  superscription  and  the  imaj^e  of  the 
Creator    st.H    remains    legible    to  him  under  the  dark 
Imes,   wuh    which  ^'uilt  or  calamity   had    cancelled  or 
cross  barred  .t.    Here  the   Man  and  the   Poet  lose  and 
find    hemselves  m  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified,   the 
latter  as  substant.ated.      In   this  mild  and  philosc'r  .c 
pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me  without  a  compeer, 
such  as  he  is  :  so  he  writes. 

th/'^rV-""^^- '■""'"'""•'•  ^  ^^■-'^^^^K^  for  this  poet 
the  g.ft  of  .magmation  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense 
of  he  word.  In  the  play  of  fancy.  Wordsworth,  to  my 
feelmgs.  -snot  always  graceful,  and  sometimes  recon^ 
a.te.  .  .  But  m  imaginative  power,  he  stands  nearest 
of  ad  writers  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ;  and  yet  in  a 
kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  hi>  own.  "  "^        "  -^ 

These  are  the  grounds  upon   which  Coleridge  bases 
the  poetic  claims  of  Wordsworth. 
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Miiltlicu  Arnold,  in  the  preface  to  his  wgll-known 
loilcLtion  of  Wordsworth's  pooins.  accords  to  the  poet 
a  rank  no  less  exalted.  "I  firmly  believe  that  the 
pi^etical  performance  of  Wordsworth  is,  after  that  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  which  all  the  world  now 
reco^niizes  the  worth,  undoubtedly  the  most  consider- 
able  in  our  lanf,aia}^'e  from  the  Elizabethan  aj;e  to  the 
present  time.  '  His  essential  jijreatness  is  to  be  found  in 
his  shorter  pieces,  despite  the  frequent  intrusion  of 
much  that  is  very  inferior.  Still  it  is  "by  the  jfreat 
body  of  powerful  an  I  sisrnificant  work  which  remains 
to  him  after  every  reduction  and  deduction  has  been 
made,  that  Wordsworth's  superiority  is  proved," 

Colerid^-e  had  r.n  dwelt  sufficiently,   perhaps,   upon 
the  joyousness  which  results  from  Wordsworth's  phil- 
osophy of  human  life  ar..l  external  nature.   This  Matthew- 
Arnold  considers  to  be  the  prime  source  of  his  jjreatness. 
"Wordsworth's  poetry  is  y;rcia   because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary power  with  which   Wordsworth  feels  the  joy 
offered  to  us  in  the  simple  primary  affections  and  duties; 
and  because  of  the  extraordinary  power  with  which,  in 
case  after  case,  he  shows  us  this  joy,  and  renders  it  so 
as  to  niake  us  share  it."     Goethe's  poetry,   as  Words- 
worth    once    said,    is    not    inevitable     enough,    is    too 
consciously  moulded  by  the  supreme  will  of  the  artist. 
"But  Wordsworth's  poetry,"  writes  Arnold,    "when  he 
is  at  his  best,  is  inevitable,  as  inevitable  as  Nature  her- 
self.     It  mijrht  seem  that  Nature  net  only  gave  him  the 
matter  for  his  poem,  but  wrote  his  poem  for  him."  The 
set  poetic  style  of  T/ie  Excnrsioii  is  a  failure,   but  there 
is  something    unique   and   nnmatchabie  in  the    simple 
grace  of  his  narrative  poems  and  lyrics.      "Nature  her- 
self seems,  I  say,  to  lake  the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  and  to 
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untc    ,or  h..n   vv.th   her  own   ha.v.    sluvr,    ivnCratin^^ 
power        Ih.s  arises  from  ,vvo  causes:  tron.    the    pro- 
found   sn.eereness    with    whi.  i      VVorUsworth    leels    his 
•subject     and    also    from    the     p.o.oundiv    sincere    and 
natural    character    oi    his  subject   itself.      He  can    and 
will    treat  such  a  subjc.  i    u.th   noth-n^    In.t    the    most 
purn,  first  hand,   almo  I  ausi,.,e  i.:.turalr..ss        His  ex 
pression  may  often  be    .ulleU   .,.,.,i.   :.s.    K  r  iust.mce     in 
the  poem  of  Resolntiof,  ,nuf  I,..i,-p.rdcuc.  ,  h.n  i,  is  bald 
as  the  bare  mountain   tops  ,uc   hlj.    ui.l,   a    Imldness 
which  .sful!  of  jrrandeur.  .    .    .   U  Ik,  e.cr  ue  n.cct  with 
the    successful    balance,    in   Wo.ds.orih.    oi   profound 
truth  of  subject  with  profom.d  truth  of  execution    he  is 
unique."  ' 

Professor  Dowden  has  also  laid  stress  t.po..  ,he 
harmonious  balance  ..{  Wordsworth's  nature,  his  differ- 
ent  faculties  seeming,  to  interpenetrate  one  another,  and 
yield  mutual  support.  He  has  likewise  called  attention 
to  the  austere  naturalism  of  which  Arnold  speaks. 
Wordsworth  was  a  f,^reat  naturalist  in  literature,  but 
he  was  also  a  ^'reat  idealist  ;  and  between  the  naturalist 
and  the  idealist  in  Wordsworth  no  oppositson   existed  • 

WK  I  '"Z^"^   "''•'   '•''   ^^''^^''■'   ""'^    -'"^J    the    other.' 
While    Scott,    by  allyinj,^   romance   with    realitv,    saved 

romantic  fiction  from  the  extravagances  and  f.;ilies  into 

Whil-h       It       l^'l.l       fnll II-  •  .       . 
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The    ranjfe  of  poetry  is  indeed  inexhaustible,    and 
even   the  greatest  poets  must  suffer  some  subtraction 
from  un.versal  pre-eminence.  Therefore  we  mav  frankly 
admit   the    deficiencies  of  Wordsworth.-that' he    was 
lackmg  in  dramatic  force  and  in  the  power  of  charac- 
temat.on ;  that  he  was  singularly  deficient  in  humor, 
and  therefore  in  the  saving  grace  of  self-criticism  in  the 
capacity   to    see    himself    occasionally    in    a    ridiculous 
l.grht  ;    that    he  has  little  of  the  romantic  glamor  and 
none  of  the  narrative  energy  of  Scott  ;  that   Shelley's 
lyrical  flights  leave  him  plodding  along  the  dusty  high- 
way  ;  and  that  Byron's  preternatural  force  makes  his 
passion  seen  by  contrast  pale  and  ineffectual.     All  this 
and   more    may  freely  be  granted,  and  yet  for  his  in- 
fluence upon  English  thought,  and  especially  upon  the 
poetic  thought  of  his  country,  he  must  be  named  after 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.      The  intc      .  tual  value  of  his 
work    will  endure ;    for    leaving    aside    much    valuable 
doctrine,  which  from  didactic  excess  fails  as  poetrv    he 
has  brought  into  the  world  a  new  philosophy  of  Nature 
and  has  emphasixed  in  a  manner  distinctivdy  his  own 
the  dignity  of  simple  manhood.  -  Pdham  Ed^ar. 
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A    PASTORAL    POEM 


If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  hold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face. 


2.   Green-head  Ghyll.     Near   Dove  Cottafre.  Wordsworth's 
home  at  Grasmere. 

Ghyll.  A  short,  steep,  and  narrow  Villey  with  a  stream  nm- 
n\n%  throug^h  it. 

s.  The  pastoral  mountains,    in  Prof«>ssor  Knight  s  life 

'jCT'"f *'"'"'''''  ^''•^  *^^""*^  fragments  which  th«  poet  intended  for 
Michael  and  which  were  recovered  from  Dorothv  Wordsworth's 
manuscript  book.  Among  these  are  the  following  lines,  which 
as  Professor  Dowden  suggests,  are  given  as  Wordsworth's 
answer  to  the  question.  "What  feeling  for  external  nature  had 
^"'',^*'r"*"  -^^  Michael?  "  The  lines,  which  correspond  to  lines 
OZ-77  of  the  poem,  are  as  follows  : 

"  No  doubt  if  you  in  termsxiirect  had  asked 
Whether  he  loved  the  mountains,  true  it  is 
That  with  blunt  repetition  of  your  words 
He  might  .rfive  stared  at  y    .,  and  said  thai  th.-y 
Were  frightful  to  behold,  1  it  had  you  Uu-ii 

Di-sroursed  with  him 

Of  his  own  business  anti  the  goings  on 
Of  earth  and  sky,  then  truly  had  you  seen 
i  hat  in  his  thoughts  there  were  obscurities, 
Wonder  and  admiration,  things  that   wrought 
Not  less  Ihan  a  religion  of  his  heart.  " 
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But,  couragfo  !  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 

The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves, 

And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen  ;  but  they 

Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 

With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kites 

That  overhead  are  sailing-  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude  ; 

Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  Doll 

But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by, 

Might  see  and  notice  not.      Beside  the  brook 

Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones, 

And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 

A  story, — unenriched  with  strange  events. 

Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside, 

Or  for  the  summer  shade,      It  was  the  first 

Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me      " 

Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 

Whom  I  already  loved  : — not  verily 

For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 

Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 

And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boy 

Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 

Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 

Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 

For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 

(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life.    — 

Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 

Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  th 
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17.  In  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal  for  Oitobor  11,  1800. 
wc  road  ;  '■  Aiu  .  Uiiuu-r  wc  walked  up  iin-enliead  inll  in  search 
ot  a  sl)foplold.  .  .  .  The  sheeptold  is  lallini,'  awav.  It  is  buill  in 
the  Jorm  of  a  heart  unequallv  divided. 


VVORDSWDRTH 

For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts  ; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake      , 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 
Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name  ; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength  :  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone  ;  and  oftentimes, 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  Bke  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
•'The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  ! " 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
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48.  the  meaningr  of  all  winds.    This  is  noi  a  fiKMnative 

statement.  Miihael  knows  by  experience  whether  the  sound  and 
direction  of  the  wind  forebode  -itorm  or  fair  weather,— preci.sely 
the  practical  kind  of  kiiowledj^e  whirh  t  herdnman  should 
possess. 

51.  subterraneous.  The  meaning  of  this  word  has  jjiven 
rise  to  discussion.  "Subterraneous"  cannot  here  be  hlerally 
employed,  unless  it  refer  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  hollow 
places,  and  beneath  overhanginjif  irajjs. 

51-52.  like  the  no' se,  etc.  is  there  a  special  appropriateness 
in  the  use  of  a  .Scotti^i  simile?  What  is  the  jjeneral  character  of 
the  similes  throughout  tlie  poem  ? 

56-77.  Wordsworth  never  attributes  to  Michael  the  subtler  and 
more   philusophicai    sonsatioi.s    which    he    himself  derived    fr< 
nature.     Such  poems  as   The  Prelude  or   The  F.xcurxion  contain 
many  elevated  passages  on  the  influence  of  nature,  which  would 
have  been  exceedingly  inappropriate  here. 
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The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 

Up  to  the  mountains  :  he  had  been  alone 

Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 

That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 

So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 

That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 

Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd's  thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

The  common  air  ;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  .so  often  climbed  ;  which  had  impressed 

So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear  ; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved, 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 

The  certainty  of  honorable  gain  ; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less?— had 
laid 

Strong  ho!c  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 

A  pleasirar  •=    feeling  of  blind  love, 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old— 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life, 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house:  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form  ;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool  ; 
That  small,  for  flax  ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest, 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 
When  Michael,  telhng  o'er  his  years,  began 
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To  deem  that  he  was  old,-  -in  shepherd's  phrase, 

With  one  foot  in  the  jjrave.      This  only  Son, 

With  two  brave  sheep-dog's  tried  in  many  a  storm, 

The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 

Made  all  their  household.      I  may  truly  say 

That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 

For  endless  industry.     When  day  was  gone, 

And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 

The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even  then 

Their  labor  did  not  cease  ;  unless  when  alt 

Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper  board,  and  there. 

Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk, 

Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes, 

And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.     Yet  when  the 

meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside  ;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's  ed^e, 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a  lamp  ; 
An  ag^d  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  burn, — and  late. 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found. 
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And  left  the  couple  neither  jjay  perhaps 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes, 

Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 

There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate, 

Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 

The  Housewife  plitU  her  own  peculiar  work. 

Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 

Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 

This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighborhood, 

And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 

That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.     For,  as  it  chanced. 

Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  .  outh, 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake  ; 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular. 

And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 

Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  the  Evening  Star. 
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Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  years, 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael's  heart 
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vieu'of  t?°^  ^}^?^^^}:   J^^  '^P'*''^*  ''^^'"^  "«^  ^^«^1'  'Chosen  i» 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  circumstances  of  their  hfe  breathe  a 
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126.  peculiar  work.     Bring  out  the  force  of  the  epithet. 
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This  son  of  his  old  atfc  was  yet  more  dear — 

Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 

Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all  -     uj 

Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  j^nfts 

That  earth  can  offer  to  declining-  man. 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking:  thoughts. 

And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 

By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.  150 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 

His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy  !     For  oftentimes 

Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 

For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use  i^ 

Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 

To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 

His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love,  iCe 

Albeit  of  a  stern,  unbending  mind, 
To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's  stool 
Sat  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door  .6, 

Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade, 
Chosen  for  the  shearer's  covert  from  the  sun, 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 


'43-'5^-  Thelove  of  Michael  for  Luke  is  inwroujjht  with  his 
love  for  his  home  and  for  the  land  which  surrounds  it.  These  he 
desires  at  his  death  to  hand  down  unencumbered  to  his  son.  "  I 
have  attempted,"  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Poole,  "  to  jj ive  a  picture 
of  a  man  of  strong-  mind  and  lively  sensibility,  agitated  by  two  of 
the  most  powerful  affections  of  the  human  heart— the  parental 
affection  and  the  love  of  property,  landed  property,  including^  the 
feelinjfs  of  inheritance,  home  and  pi-rsona!  and  fainiiy  independ- 
ence." 

145.  .Scan  this  line. 
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The  Clipping  Tkkk,  j,  name  which  vet  it  hears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shadt', 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe. 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  she^ 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  Bo,  grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff. 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equipped 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe, 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise'; 
Though  naught  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or  voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts;  and  to  the  heights. 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 

Nortt?\7S*  !^»PP*"8^  Tree.      clipping  is  the  word  used  in  the 
North  of  England  for  shearing.     (VVordsworth.s  note,  !8oo). 

P  ■'^''  .^''.u*'*'  •''^  '*"'■'■''  •'^^'sence  of  pause  at  the  end'of  the  line 
Point  out  other  instances  of  run-on  Wnes' {enjan.b, men  f). 
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That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
^-•r.  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came 
feehn^.s  and  emanation.s.-th.n,.s  which  were 
Uiiht  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind- 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed  born  a^.^in  ? 
Thus  in  his  Father's  sij,Mu  the  hov  Knew  up- 

He  .rh-"'"/"  '"'  --hedhis-ei,,hteenth  vear. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day.  to  Michael's  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidm^'s.      Lon«-  before  the  time 
Of  which      speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son.  a  man 
Of  an  mdustrious  life,  and  ample  means  • 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  pressed  upon  him  ;  and  old  Michael  now 
\V  as  summoned  to  dischar^'e  the  forfeiture 
A  f,-rievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance.      This  unlooked-for  claim 
At  the  first  hearinK^  for  a  moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost 
As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  stren^^th 
To  look  h,s  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields 
Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thou.Wu  a,.nn. 
A.>d  his  heart  failed  him.      "  Isabel."  said  he 
Two  evenin^rs  after  he  had  heard  the  news,    ' 
I  have  been  toiling:  more  than  seventy  years. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived  ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranjrer's  hand,  I  think 
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That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot ;  the  sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I  ; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.     An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us  ;  and  if  he  were  not  false, 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.     I  forgive  him  ; — but 
'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

"  When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free  ; 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.     We  have,  thou  know'st. 
Another  kinsman  ;  he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.     He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
Thriving  in  trade  ;  and  Luke  to  him  shall  go, 
And  with  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.     If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done  ?     Where  every  one  is  poor, 
What  can  be  gained?" 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused, 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself, 
He  was  a  parish-boy, — at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence. 
And  half-pennies,  wherewith  the  neighbors  bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's  wares; 
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And,  with  his  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas  ;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich, 
And  left  estates  and  moneys  to  the  poor. 
And  at  his  birthplace  built  a  chapel,  floored 
With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands. 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel 
And  her  face  brightened.     The  old  Man  was  glad. 
And  thus  resumed:   "Well,  Isabel,  this  scheme. 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  nore  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 
—We  have  enough— I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger;— but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 
Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night: 
—If  he  could  so,  the  Boy  should  go  to-night." 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.     The  Housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
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..  TH?;?      Wordsworth  added  the  followinjf  note  on  these  lines  : 
The  story  alluded  to  here  is  well  known  in  the  countrv-.     The 

tt^^^i".     H-*^  V"^'  ?^*'^P.^''  «"dison  the  right  hand^side  of 
the  roa_  leading  from  Kendal  to  Ambleside.  •• 

^.f^'-^u^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^«»'  ^0^»h.     Observe  the  inconsist- 
ency.    The  conversation  took  place  in  the  evening.     See  1.  227 

284  f    With  a  light  heart.     Michaels  growing  misgivings 
SIJho^L^  represented  in  the  following  lines,  and  thf  reneTalof 
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To  Stop  her  in  her  work;  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep: 
And  when  they  rose  at  n^orning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.     That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "Thou  must  not  go: 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose, 
None  to  remember — do  not  go  away. 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die." 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears, 
Recovered  heart.     That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 
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With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work; 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring:  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 
To  which  requests  were  added,  that  forth  Arith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.     Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors  round; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.     When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 
"He  shall  depart  to-morrow."     To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.     But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 
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Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheep-fold;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss, 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet's  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked; 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he  stopped,  «o 
And  thus  the  old  man  spake  to  him: — "My  Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me;  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories;  'twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 

On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. After  thou 

First  cam'st  into  the  Arorld— as  oft  befalls 

To  newborn  infants— thou  didst  sleep  away 

Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father's  tongue 

Then  fell  upon  thee.      Day  by  day  passed  op, 

And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 

Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 

Than  when  I  heard      ^e  by  our  own  fireside 

First  uttering,  without  wo'-ds,  a  natural  tune; 

While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 

Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast.     Month  followed  month, 

And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed. 

And  on  the  mountains;  else  I  think  that  thou 

Hudst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father's  knees. 

But  we  were  playmates,  Luke;  among  these  hills. 

As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 

Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
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Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  !      w." 

Luke  had  a  manly  heart;  but  at  thesi   words 

He  sobbed  aloud.     The  old  Man  grasped  his  hand, 

And  said,  "Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I  see 

That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  speak. 

— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 

A  kind  and  a  "food  Father;  and  herein 

I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 

Received  at  others'  hands;  for,  though  now  old 

Beyer  i  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 

Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together;  here  they  lived, 

As  all  their  Forefathers  had  done;  and,  when 

At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loath 

To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 

I  wished  that  thou  should'st  live  the  life  they  lived; 

But  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came  to  me; 

Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 

Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I  toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  my  work. 

And  till  the  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free. 

— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 

Another  Master.     Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke, 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 

That  thou  shouldst  go." 

At  tliis  the  old  Man  paused; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they  stood. 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed: 
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367-368.  These  lines  forcibly  show  how  tenaciously  Michael's 
feelings  were  rooted  in  the  soil  of  his  home.  Hence  the  extreme 
pathos  of  the  situation. 
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••This  was  a  work  for  us;  and  now,  my  Son, 

It  is  a  work  for  me.     But,  lay  one  stone, — 

Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 

Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope;  we  both  may  live 

To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 

I  still  am  strong  and  hale; — do  thou  thy  part; 

I  will  do  mine. — I  will  begin  again 

With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee; 

Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 

Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 

All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone, 

Before  I  knew  thy  face.     Heaven  bless  thee.  Boy ! 

Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 

With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so — yes,  yes, — 

I  knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a  wish 

To  leave  me,  Luke;  thou  hast  been  bound  to  me 

Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone 

What  will  be  left  to  us ! — But  I  forget 

My  purposes.     Lay  now  the  corner-stone, 

As  I  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 

When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 

Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts. 

And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 

And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 

May'st  Dear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived, 

Who,  being  innocent    did  for  that  cause 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.     Now,  fare  thee  well — 

When  thou  ro*urnst,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 

A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  covenant 

'Twill  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate 
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388.  Observe  the  dramatic  force  of  this  line. 

393-396-  What  unconscious  poetry  there  is  in  the  old  man's 
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Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last, 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped  down, 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheep-fold.     At  the  sight  «« 

The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him;  to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissW  him  and  wept; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
—Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming  peace, 
Ere  the  night  fell:— with  morrow's  dawn  the  Boy       ♦., 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face; 
And  all  the  neighbors,  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers, 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  430 

A  "rood  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come, 
Of  Luke  and  his  well  doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were  throughout 
••The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on;  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.     Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
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420.  Scan  this  line. 


445.   Scan  this  line. 
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Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding  place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart:  4jb 

I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.     Among  the  rocks  453 

He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud, 
And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before, 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labor  for  his  sheep, 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 
And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time  460 

Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.     'Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  old  Man — and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went,  465 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was  he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time         470 


466.  Matthew  Arnold  commenting-  on  this  line  says :  "  The 
rig.it  sort  of  verse  to  choose  from  Wordsworth,  if  we  are  to  seize 
his  true  and  most  characteristic  form  of  expression,  is  a  Hne  like 
this  from  Michael:  *  And  never  lifted  iip  a  single  stone.'  There 
is  nothing  subtle  in  it,  no  heightening,  no  study  of  poetic  style 
strictly  so  called,  at  all ;  yet  it  is  an  expression  of  the  highest  and 
most  truly  expressive  kind." 

467  f.  Note  the  noble  simplicity  and  pathos  of  these  closing 
lines.  There  is  a  reserved  force  of  pent-up  pathos  here,  which 
without  effort  teaches  the  height  of  dramatic  effectiveness. 
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He  at  the  building:  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought, 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband;  at  her  death  th.   estate 
Was  sold,  and  v^nt  into  a  stranger's  hand.  4,., 

The  Cotta^'e  wh.  .1  was  named  the  Evening  Star 
Is   gone,— the   ploughshare   has    been    through   the 
ground 

On  which  it  stood;  great  changes  have  bee.,  wrought 

In  all  the  neighborhood:— yet  the  oak  is  left. 

That  grew  beside  their  door;  and  the  remains  480 

Of  the  unfinished  Sh«ep-fold  may  be  seen 

Besiwe  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll. 


NOTES  ON 


MICHAKI. 

Thi«  poem  was  icnposi-d  in  1800.  and  published  i>i  thf 
second  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  ihe  same  year. 
••Written  at  the  Town-end,  Grasmere,  about  the  s^tme  time  as 
The  Brothers.  The  Sheep-fold,  on  which  so  much  of  the  poem 
turns,  remains,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it.  The  character  and 
circumstances  of  Luke  were  taken  from  a  family  to  whom  had 
belonged,  many  years  before,  the  house  we  lived  in  at  Town- 
end,  along  with  some  fields  and  woodlands  on  the  enstem  shore 
of  Grasmere.  The  name  of  the  Evening  Star  was  not  in  f^ct 
given  to  this  house,  but  to  another  on  the  same  side  of  the 
valley,  more  to  the  north." 

In  a  letter  to  Chr.  les  James  Fox  tt.  •  poet  says  :  "In  the  two 
poems,  The  Brothers  and  Michael,  I  have  attempted  to  draw  a 
nicture  of  the  domestic  affections,  as  I  know  they  exist  among  a 
Llass  of  men  who  are  now  almost  confined  to  the  north  of 
England.  Thev  are  small  independent  proprietors  of  land,  here 
called  'statesmen  •  [i.e.,  estates-menj,  men  of  respectable  educa- 
tion, who  daily  labor  on  iheir  little  pr-»perties.  .  .  Their  little  tract 
of  land  serves  as  a  kind  of  rallying  point  for  their  domestic 
feelings,  as  a  tablet  upon  which  th-y  are  written,  which  makes 
them  objects  of  memory  in  a  thousand  instances,  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  two  poems  that  i  have 
mentioned  v.ere  written  to  show  that  men  who  do  not  wear  fine 
clothes  can  feel  deeply." 

Edward  Fulton  in  a  /{  Selection  of  the  Shorter  Poems  of 
Wordsworth  (Macmiilan;  says.:  "The  reasr  .  Wordsworth  suc- 
ceeds best  in  describing  the  type  of  character  portrayed  in 
Michael  &nd  The  Brothers  is,  of  course,  chiefly  because  he  knew 
that  type  best;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  the  type  for  .- lich  he 
himself  might  have  stood  as  the  representative  was  not  without 
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.  .  efrec.  «po„    n,n.      Mis  idoal  man  i.  hut  «  variation  of  l.im.H. 
A.  Dean  Chuah  puK  i, .-   •  Th.  ideal  man  wi.h  \Vord,wonh  U 
Mu.  hard.hcad..d.  fruKal.  unambi.iou.  dale.man  of  hi,    "hill 
w.,hh.s  strong  ufToCions.  his  sin.p,.  us.o,.  anU  his  q2.  «  j 

"  ou,    f^U h    and '  h"'""'  '"?    ""-•    P-'-n'^'-^'Ph-.   with  hi. 

li  raur...      T  .  T''"'  ^■''*">'  ""-"   •''  hi.,  own   have 

I  .tie  aurachon  for  h.m.      He  is  con.en,  to  look  i„,o  the  depth, 
of  h.s  own  heart  and  to  represent  what  he  .ee,  there.         ,i,  Sly 

type    'it       "*:' ';  '"^  '''■^  '""''•'''  ''"•^  -  '•  •"'*-''  •"  -'y  H  f- 

types      It.s,«„„    ...fH,.,  ,,„.er  than  „en,  that  interests  hin,.  " 

powers  orr'd'M'''r"  "'•"^•'"  '''  "'^^  Wordsworth', 
powers  of  reahsm        He  describes  the  poem  as  "  a  pastor  »l  " 

^^:  t'Huh  th"^^'  a  comparison.  ,L.,y  to  W:^:;^:, 
h      K      u     T  P»^'"do-pastorals  of  the  a^e  of  Pope.     There 

f^:  nr^itr:  w 'r ''^'r-  ^--^  ^^«-^'>-  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  tnuh  "th  Wordsworth's  poem  never  swerves  from  the  line 
oMcAa.I  -T'^"  »:*"'•.  r  ""'•■  """"^  "^^y'"^  ««>•-  -'«h  reference 
real, hcs  of  l.fe,  denvm^  both  the  confidence  and  the  power  from 
thed  nuerest  which  he  feels  in  f.em.  It  is  an  tribute  o" 
unusual  suscept.bMity  of  imagination  to  need  no  ex.raordi lary 
provocatives  ;  and  when  this  is  combined  with  intensity  of 
observation  and  peculiarity  of  lan,.ua,,e.  it  is  the  hi^    ^r  viL;! 

fori  t      ''T  "V'  -—«-•"      The  student  should  there- 
fore be  careful  to  observe  (1)  the  truth  of  description,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  description   to  the  characters      j)     he 
s^ron^  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  characters  themselves 
Not  o.^lv  .s  th.s  to  be  noted  in  the  passages  where  the  poet  ha 

he'a':'":"'^"'"  ^°  ''"^"■"^  '''"  ---C— terirtics.bu 
there  are  many  passages,  or  single  lines  perhaps,  which  serve 
more   subtly   to   delineate   then..       What   proud   reserve     wh"t 

contams.       Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news." 
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GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON 


BioGRAPHitAi.    Sketch 


Georj>^e  Gordon  Myron  was  born  in  Hollis  Street, 
London,  on  January  22nd,  1788.  His  tather,  popular- 
ly known  as  'mad  Jack  Byron,' had  led  a  very  dissi- 
pated lite,  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  resources, 
hastened  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  a  marriage 
with  Catharine  Gordon,  an  heiress  of  Aberdeen.  But 
her  fortune  proved  less  than  he  had  expected  and  was 
soon  almost  gone.  After  a  stormy  married  life  of  five 
years  the  couple  separated,  Captain  Byron  dying  in 
France  in  1791. 

"  Mrs.  Byron  was  thus  left  with  ;^150  a  year  and  a 
three  year  old  boy.  Shortly  after  the  poet's  birth  the 
parents  had  moved  to  .Aberdeen,  and  there,  among  her 
friends,  .Mrs.  Byron  might  have  managed  very  well. 
But  she  was  irritable,  quick-tempered,  and  very  un- 
reasonable in  the  education  of  her  child.  He,  on  his 
part,  though  he  had  fits  of  affection  for  her,  felt  little 
filial  respect.  She  spent  half  her  time  in  caressing  him 
and  half  in  abusing  him.  In  her  more  violent  tempers 
she  pursued  him  with  poker  and  tongs  and  called  him  a 
'lame  brat.'  In  answer  he  developed  his  'silent  rages,' 
which  kept  the  awestruck  mother  at  a  distance.  Once 
he  seized  a  knife  and  threatened  to  commit  suicide. 
Another  lime  the  domestic  feud  was  so  great  that  Mrs. 
Byron  hastened  to  the  apothecary  and  told  him  not  to 
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^!ln  7u'""  ""^  r«°"-°"'y  to  find  that  the  son  had 
g:iven  like  instructions  in  regard  to  her." 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  Mr.*Bower's  school 

Byron  entered  in  1794  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  Schoo 

In  1798  7\:';  '"'  ^''^-'^•"^"y  difficult  to  manage. 

If'  /        .'''''  "'  ^"  g:reat-uncle  he  inherited  fhe 

family  estate  of    Newstead    and    also  the  title,    being 

was  he  that  when  '  Dominus '  was  first  read   out   he 
burst    into   tears." 

stanUvtn- '"'•"?'''  """'  °'  ^'^  "^^  «y-"  --  in- 
stantly falhng  in  love,  his  affairs,  for  the  time  being  at 

east,  bemg  desperately  earnest.     At  the  age  of  nine  he 
fell    m   love  with  Marv   n..ff      tu  ""'e  ne 

caret   P.rU  u     ^  ^^'^^  >'^^'"«  '^te*-  Mar- 

graret  Parker  was  the  object  of  his  affection.     She  was 

ucceeded    .„    1803    by   Mary   Anne   Chaworth,    Z 
resolutely    refused    to    listen  to  the    pleadings  ^f  her 
ardent  suitor.     All  of  these  affairs  left  an  ind^elible  im 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  influenced  in  To 
small  degree  his  future  career. 

In  1799  Mrs.  Byron  removed  with  her  son   to   Lon- 

sk^;urm:d      ,  ''"    '■'  ""''''   '--  ''^  advantage    :f 
skilful  medical  attention  for  his  lame  foot,  and  that  he 

might   be   placed   in   a   good   school.       Dr    Glennie ! 

b;tfl:e7"  tt°^^"  • '"' '''' '''  '^y  -^  ^^^^^ 

not  the  r-  '  "'^'*  '""^  P^^^^'^    ''^-fi--'.   had 

not  the  discipline  exerted   by  the  school    been  a  most 

TCVrTV'  '''  '''''''  ^^'  '^^--^^  -^ons 
he   was  J°   """''  ''"   '^'""  her    influence 

his    ame  ''    "'''""   '"    ^''^'      ^^^ere,    although 

his  lameness  prevented  him  from  taking  a  very  active 
par  tin  the  life  of  the  school,  he  was  not  undistingrhed 
on  the  playground,  especially  in  riding  and  swimming 
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In  1805  Byron  entered  Trinty  College,  Cambridge. 
His  academic  life  was  by  no  means  distinguished,  being 
marked  chiefly  by  rebellion  against  constituted  author- 
ity and  by  the  wildest  extravagances.  "The  worst 
side  of  Byron's  early  life  is  seen  at  Cambridge— his 
pride,  conceit,  and  vulgar  ostentation.  It  must  be  said 
in  his  favor,  however,  that  he  was  frolicsome  rather 
than  vicious.  Underneath,  moreover,  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  of  sincerity— in  his  opposition  to  bigotry 
and  cant  and  in  his  choice  of  friends.  His  best  friend 
at  college,  as  indeed  his  stanchest  defender  after  his 
death,  was  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton)." 
In  the  fall  of  1808  he  received  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  Cambridge.  In  the  next  year  he  took 
his  seat  in  the   House  of  Lords. 

While  still  at  Cambridge  Byron  had  printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation  some  of  his  juvenile  verse,   but  soon 
afterwards  burned  the  edition.     In  March,   1807,  how- 
ever, be  brought  out  for  public  distribution  his  Hours 
of  Idleness.     The  poems  in  the  volume  were  sufficiently 
weak,   but    they  did   not  merit    the  severe  castigation 
given  them  by  the  Edinburgh   Review,    which,    in   its 
usual  style,  handled  its_victim  wif[Tmitmprr~y       Byron 
was  stung   to  the  qui^,   but    his  fighting    spirit   was 
aroused.      Withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  university 
he  occupied    his  time  in  preparing    for    the  press    his 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re^newers,  a  merciless  satire 
on    the    leading  poets  and  reviewers  of  his  day.     The 
book  was  published    in    1809  and  answered    fully  the 
poet's    expectations.      It    proved    that    he,    too,    could 
sting.      For  the  future  Byron  was  respected,  feared  if 
not  loved. 

In    July,    1809,    Byron,    with  his  friend    Hobhouse, 
sailed  for  Lisbon,      For  the  next  two  years  he  remained 
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inJh  s',;         5^'"'"'  "'">■•  -'"'  '-"".  ■•'"I  occupy. 
J  h^  le,s„re  „me  ,n  the  writing  of  ,he  firs,  ,„„  canL, 

of  CAM.  Ha.,U.       The  book  was  published  0^ 

return  ,0  London,  and,  as  he  said  hinfself,  he  ••awoke 

and   found   hi.self  famous.-     ,.o„don  wen.  .ad  ot. 

the  young  poe,,  who  was  young,  ,a,en,ed.  and  a  Lord 

and  who  moreover,  had  a  reputation  for  ••  vWckednes/"' 

Everythmg  th..  could  possibly  be   don.  to  spoil  hini 

was  done  ;  the  n,,  rvel  is  that  he  kept  his  head  a,  alT 

Poem  after  poem  flowed  from  his  pen  -  rlTr 

Tl.eSe^e  0/  Conn>H.  Scott  was  completely  eclipsed 

„„«  T  "7  '"'  ""  ""'  ""•^'  •"  'h^  f"ll  tide  of  hi. 
poetical  and  social  success,  me,  Miss  Anna  Label  la 
Mdbanke,  with  whom  he  fell  i„  |„ve  with    hi.  ^ 

.rytrs  yLtdl  t  '"'""'  '""'  ^"^^^^^ 

Happily   L,.,l,    ;„",•  slfo'^iy  atr^thrbtrtr^f  Ir" 
daughter  they  separated.     M^uch  has  beetH:^  ri': 
connecfon  with  this  most  unhappy  controverr  BvrJ 
has  been  blamed  very  severely  ZZs  part  i    t^TlranC 
..on   and  cer.amly  he  was  the  chief  sufferer,     1,  ,;  j  J 

thereby.     The  main  point  to  be  noted  is  that  fh« 

E^gitd  T  °'" ""  -■"-''-  dr:;  B  ™n%r 

cngland.      He  was  now  as  much  detested  as  h.  K  ^ 
formerly  been  loved,  as  much  execrated  as  held  fo^ 
eriy  been  praised.     In  utter  disgust  he  auitf.Vp      . 

""^■t'';a;d^'^:,::rr"'''-''-^^^^^ 
,^.da„dmur;edr:r:::;:-i-^^^^^ 


false  England  was  unfit  for 
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Byron  proceeded  at  once  by  way  of  the  Rhine  to 
Geneva,  where  Shelley  and  his  family  joined  him.     The 
influence  of  Shelley  was  for  Byron's  good,  and  while  at 
Geneva  he  did  some  of  his   best   work^Prome/Zieus, 
The  Prisoner  of  Chtllon,   and  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold.      In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  passed  over 
into  Italy,  accompanied  by  Hobhouse.     In  that  country 
he  passed  practically  th.^  rest  of  his  life,   plunging  into 
the  wildest  of  dissipation,  but  at  no  time  allowing  his 
writing  to  suffer.      It  is  best  to  pass  over  these  years 
in  silence.       During  six  years  he  produced  an  enorm- 
ous  amount  of  ipoetry— Manfred,  The  Lament  of  Tasso, 
Beppo,  Marino  Faliero,  Sardanapalus,  The  Two  Foscari, 
Cain,  and  his  greatest  work  Don  Juan.     In  these  years 
he  received  from  his  publisher  ;^  1 2, 580  for  his  writings. 
He  was  now  entirely  freed  from  money  troubles  — New- 
stead  had  been  sold  for  a  large  sum  and  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  large  legacy  on  the  death  of  Lady  Noel. 

In  1823  Bryon  became  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  to  free  themselves  from  the  domination  of  the 
Turks.    Hinchman    and    Gummere    in    Great   English 
Writers  have  an  interesting  paragraph  on  this  part  of 
his  career  ;  "  The  Greeks  needed  money,  which  he  went 
about  raising,  giving  unsparingly  of  his  own,  and  they 
needed  brave,  intelligent  leaders.   He  dreamed,  perhaps, 
of  great  glory  in  this  last  enterprise  of  his  ;  he  could  rare- 
ly forget  himself  and  the  spectacular.     Still  when  his 
whole  life  is  taken  into  account,   this  effort  to  redeem 
his  shattered  character  is  greatly  to  his  credit.      He  had 
little  to  sacrifice,  to  be  sure,  and  much  to  gain— but  it 
is  perhaps  better  to  say  that  he  felt,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  vigorous  heart,    that  he  had  still  a  high  ideal  to 
serve.     How  near  he  came  to  a  great   gain   may   be 
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guessed  from  Trelawney's  remark  that  « had  Byron 
lived  to  reach  Salona  as  commissioner  of  the  English 
loan,  the  dispenser  of  a  million  crowns  would  have  been 
offered  a  golden  one." 

In  July  1823  Byron  went  to  Cephalonia,  where  he 
spent  the  next  six  months  carefully  studying  the  whole 
situation  m  order  to  decide  how  best  to  act.     On  Ian- 
uary  4th,   1824,  he  reached  Missolonghi.  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Greeks  with  distinguished  honor.     He 
took  m  hand  a    body   of   undisciplined   Suliotes.    and 
made  of  them  a  dependable  band  of  excellent  fighters 
Everywhere  he  won  golden  opinions,  but  the  end  was 
near.      In  February  he  was  attacked  by  epileptic  fits; 
in  April  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  ;  on  April  19th,  1824 
he  died.  His  last  words  were  "Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep"' 
H.s  body  was  taken  to  England,  and.  on  the  refusal 
by  the  dean  to  permit  burial  in  Westminster   Abbey 
was  mterred  in  the  family  vault  near  Newstead. 

It  is  necessary,   in  order  to  have  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  poetry  of  Byron,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  character  and  characteristics  of  the  man  himself. 
Thefollowmg  admirable  summing-up  ,s  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  W.  J.  Alexander:   -  Opinions  vary  much 
in  regard  to  Byron's  work  and  character,   but  no  one 
can  deny  him  the  possession  of  a  strong  and  imposing 
personality-  'a  personality,'  said  Goethe,  Mn  eminence 
such  as  has  never  been  yet,  and  is  not  likely  to  come 
again  .    The  immediate  impression  he  made  upon  the 
world  at  large  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish man  of  letters.     A  strong  and  passionate  nature 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  was  found 
in  him  umted    with   an    abnormal    sensitiveness.      He 
was  naturally  affectionate;  his  feelings  for  his  friends 
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had  the  warmth  of  passion;  we  hear  of  his  weeping, 
trembling,   turning   faint,  after  a  fashion  more   usual 
with  women  than  men.     Indeed,  Finlay,  the  historian, 
who  knew  him  in  his  latest  days  in  Greece  says:  'It 
seemed    as   if   two   different   souls  occupied  his  body 
alternately.      One  was  feminine  and  full  of  sympathy; 
the  other  masculine,  characterized   by  clear  judgment, 
and  by  a  rare  power  of  presenting  for   consideration 
these   facts  only   which   were   required  for  forming  a 
decision.'     A  nature  so  sensitive,  and  yet  so  ardent, 
and  masterful,  required  the  most  careful  discipline  and 
culture  to   prevent  its  coming  into  collision  with  the 
world   about  it,  and  bringing  upon  itself  all  sorts  of 
unhappiness.       But   this   steadying    discipline    Byron 
altogether  lacked;  the  circumstances  of  his  lif*.  .vere  to 
an  unusual  degree  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  a 
well-balanced   character   which   might   have   adjusted 
itself  to  its  environment.     In  his  most  impressionable 
years  he  was  under  the  care  of  a  foolish  and  hysterical 
mother.     He  knew  that  he  was  the  heir  to  the  title  and 
an  ancient  estate;  and  this,  especially  in   connection 
with  the  mean  and  narrow  surroundings  of  his  child- 
hood days,  would  give  him  an  importance  in  his  own 
eyes,    and  in  those  of  others,    very  unfavorable   to  a 
wholesome  development  of  character.     Neither  in  boy- 
hood nor  in  his  emergence  into  manhood,  was  there 
any  wise  friend  or  elder  relative  to  influence   him   by 
wise  example  or  by  helpful  advice       For  his  mother  he 
could  have  no  respect;  his  legal  guardian,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,   kept  aloof  from  him;  he  started  in  life  very 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and  with  absurd  ideas  as  to  his 
own  claims,  from  which  he  could  only  escape  through 
experiences  intensely  painful  to  his  proud  and  sensitive 
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spirit.     He  had  all  the  wilfulness,  moodiness,  and  folly 
of  a  spoiled  child,  and  strangely  enough  the  process  of 
'spoiling'    was   continued    in    his    maturer    lift.       «He 
came,'  says  Macaulay,  'into  the  world;  and  the  worl  ' 
treated  him  as  his  mother  had  treated  him,  sometimes 
with   fondness,    sometimes   with   cruelty,    never   with 
justice.       It  indulged  him  without  discrimination  and 
punished  him  without  discrimination.      He  was  truly  a 
spoiled  child,  not  merely  the  spoiled  child  of  his  parent, 
but   the    spoiled  child   of  nature,  the  spoiled  child  of 
fortune,  the  spoiled  child  of  fame,  the  spoiled  child  of 
society.    His  first  poems  were  received  with  a  contempt 
which,    feeble  as  they  were,  they   d'd   not  absolutely 
deserve.     The  poem  which  he  published  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  was,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  far 
above  its  merits.     At  twenty-four  he  found  himself  on 
the  pinnacle  of  literary  fame,  with  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,    and  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished  writers 
beneath   hf.   feet.     There   is.  scarcely   an  instance   in 
history  of  so  sudden  a  rise  to  so  dizzy  an  eminence. 
Everything    that  could  stimulate  and  everything  that 
could  gratify  the  strongest  propensities  of  our  nature, 
the  gaze  of  a  hundred  drawing  rooms,  the  acclamations 
of  the  whole  nation,  the  applause  of  applauded  men,  the 
love  of  lovely  women,  all  his  world  and  all  the  glory  of 
it  were  at  once  offered  to  a  youth  to  whom  nature  had 
given  violent  passions,  and  whom  education   had  never 
taught  to  control  them.     He  lived  as  many  men  live 
who  have  no  similiar  excuse  to  plead  for  their  faults. 
Bu^  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  would  love  and 
admire  him.     They  were  resolved  to  see  in  his  excesses 
only  the    flash  and  outbreak  of  that  same  fiery  mind 
which   glowed  in  his  poetry.     Everything   it  seemed 
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was  to  he  forgiven  to  youth,  rank,  and  K'Miius.       Then 
came  the  reaction.    Society  capricious  in  its  indij,'nation, 
as  it  had  heen  capricious  in  its  fondness,   flew  into  a 
rage   with   its   frowaid   and   petted    darling.      He    had 
been  worshipped  with  an  irrational  idolatry.      He  was 
persecuted  with  an  irrational  fury.'     The  natural  result 
of  such  experiences  upon  such  a  nature  was  the  pro- 
duction of  boundless  egotism  and  self-consciousness." 
Byron's  biographer,   the  poet   Moore,  gives  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  his  personal  appearence  :  "  His  head 
was  remarkably  small,  so  much  so  as  to  be  rather  out 
of  proportion  to  his  face.     The  forehead,  though  a  liitle 
too  narrow,   was  high  and  appeared  more  so  from  vhe 
hair  bei.ig  shaved  over  the  temples,  while  the  glossy, 
dark  brown  curls  clustering  over  his  head  gave  the  finish 
to  his  beauty.     When  to  this  is  added  that  his  nose, 
though  handsomely,  was  rather  thickly  shaped,  that  his 
teeth     were    white    and    regular,  and   his    complexion 
colorless,  as  good   an  idea,   perhaps,    as  it  is    in    the 
power  of  mere  words  to  convey  may  be  conceived  of  his 
features.     In  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  informed 
us,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the  length  of 
his  limbs  he  attributed  his  being  such  a  good  :^.  'mmer. 
His  hands  were  very  white,  and  according  to  his  own 
notion  of  the  size  of  the  hands  indicating  birth — aristo- 
cratically small.     The  lameness  of  his  right  foot,  though 
an  obstacle  to  grace,   but  little  impeded  the  activity  of 
his  movements  ;    and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  the  skill  with  which  the  foot  was   disguised    by 
means  of  long  trousers,  't  would  be  difl[icult  to  conceive 
a  defect  of  this  kind  less  obtruding  itself  as  a  defor- 
mity, while  the  diffidence  which  a  constant  conscious- 
ness of  the  deformity  gave  to  his  first  approach  and 
address   made   even   lameness   a   source  of  interest.  " 
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Chronologicai,  Table 


Born  at  London,  January  22,  1788. 
Kemoves  with  his  mother  to  Aberdeen. 
His  father  dies,  1791. 

Attends  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  1794.98. 
Succeeds  to  the  peerage,  1794. 

Removes  to  Nottingham,  uhere  he  attends  a  school 
kept  by  Mr.  Rogers,  1798. 

Sent  to  Harrow,  1801. 

Leads  the  school  in  rebellion  against  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  new  headmaster,  1805. 

Enters  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   1805. 
Receives  his  Master  of  Arts  degree.  1808. 
Publishes  //ours  of/d/eness,  1808 
Settles  at  Newstead  Abbey,  his  ancestral  seat,  1808. 
Takes  his  seat  m  the  House  of  Lords.  1809. 
^  Jubhshes    E„^,,sA    BarUs    and    Scotch   Revie^rs, 

Travels  on  the  Continent,  1809-11. 
Returns  to  England,  1811. 
His  mother  dies,  1811. 

Publishes  first  two  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  1812 
Makes  three  speeches  i„  the  House  of  Lords      8  2 
^^^  Pubhshes  THe  Giao^.r  and   The   Br^■de  of  A^dos', 

Publishes  TAe  Corsair  and  Lara,  1814 
Marries  Miss  Milbanke.  181=; 
daughte 


Separates  from  his  wife,  1816. 
Takes  his  departure  for  the  Cont 


inent,  1816. 
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Forms  the  arquaintancc  of  Shelley,  1816. 

Takes  up  his  residence  in  Venice,  181 

Publishes  Man/red,  1817;  Bepfo,  1818;  Maeeppa 
and  the  first  two  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  1819;  Cantos  1 1 1 
and  IV  of  Don  Juan,  Marino  Faliero,  Sardanapalus , 
The  Two  Foscan,  and  Cain,  1821. 

inherits  a  half  of  the  Went  worth  property  from  Lady 
Noel,  and  adds  Noel  to  his  name,  1822. 

Becomes  connected  with  Leijjh  Hunt's  Liheral,  1822. 

Publishes  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  1822. 

Don  Juan  completed,  1823-24. 

Takes  part  in  the  strujfgle  for  the  independence  of 
Greece,   1823. 

Reaches  Missolon},'hi,  January  4,  1824. 

Dies  at  Missolonghi,  April  19.  1824. 
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Appri-ii/.tions 

"If    in    estimating,'    Byron    we    cease    to    look    for 
perfect  poems  and  consider  his  work  as  a  whole,  we 
shall  be  more  likely  to  do  him  justice.      He    has    be- 
queathed to  us  a  considerable  body  of  poetry.     Thoujfh 
much  of  it  is  commonplace,  enough  of  it  is  still  beauti- 
ful to  us,  enough  of  it  still  warm  with  the  passion  which 
inspired  it,  to  make  us  thankful  that  he  lived.     We  can 
hardly  say  that  he  had  any  message  for  the  world.  The 
world  puzzled  him,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  life  fighting 
it.     There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  he  had 
begun  to  see  more  clearly  into  the  mystery  of  life,  and 
would  sometime  have  been  able  to  speak  to  his  fellow- 
men    more    wisely.      But    whether   he    had    a 
message  or  not,  he  stands  for  certain  ideals.       H        .*s 
honest  and  sincere.     He  hated  hypocrisy  and  shams. 
Even  Don  Juan,  the  poem  for  which  he  has  been  most 
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abused,  rs  chiefly  a  protest  against  the  vir  of  .So-called 
respectable  socety.  He  was  the  champio.  liberty,  of 
pohtical  and  rehg.ous  freedom.  In  CMde  Harold,  in 
The  Prxsoner  of  ChiUou,  and  in  Marino  Faliero  he  de- 
nounced  tyranny.  I„  Cain  and  in  some  of  his  short 
poems,  he  denounced  religious  preju.-icc  and  super- 
H  .t.on.  The  pel  that  he  preached  was  the  gospel 
of  enlightenment.  "  -  R„lph  I/artt  Ihrwles. 

-The  poetry  of  Pope  is  not  do-day  appreciated  as 
.    was  .n  his  own  time.  '•,r  we  rega.d  it  as  ex<essively 
chissicah     It  seems  ,o  us  that  the  poetic  art  of  that 
me  had  departed  so  far  from  human  life  and  feeling 
that  It  had  become  artificial,  and  that  genuine  poetry 
was  not  again  produced  until  the  standards  of  poetic 
art  had  been  modifud  by  the  influence  of  the  Romantic 
Movement.      In  like  manner  Byron's  poetry  marks  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  the  Romantic  Movement  itself  and 
IS  excess.v..iy  Romanic,     t-oetry  and    criticism   since 
his  time  have  become  less  anarchistic  and  more  con- 
structive.    As  the  poet  of  revolt  Byron  helped  to  rid  the 
world  of  many  ab  .ses.  but  to-day  revolution  is  not  a 
dominant  characteristic  of  society,    and   his   vigorous 
poems  of  protest  have  lust  much  of  their  power.     We 
need  to  yield,  however,  little  or  none  of  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  h.s  lyric  and  descriptive  passages,  for  they 
are  founded,  not  on  a  transient  condition  of  society,  but 
on  universal  and   permanent   cnarncteristics  of  nature 
and  the  human  heart.  "  _  Robert  P.  St.  John. 

"  He  laid  bare  the  cant  of  English  societv  and  the 
corrupt,on  of  the  aristocracy,  and  lashed  them  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions.  He  illustrated  and  denounced  the 
social  tyranny  by  which  thousands  were  driven  into 
crime  and  prevented  from  returning  to  virtue.       The 
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arro^VMofhis  scorn  fell  faM  and  thick  ainon^r  ,1,0  de- 
fenders of  political  abuses;  the  renegade,  the  hypocrite, 
the  bijrot,    were    made   to   feel    the   full    force    of  his 
mt.  ciless  invective.      Wielding'  an  uncontrolled  dom- 
inion  over  lantruage.  and  profusely  gifted  with  al!  the 
weapons  of  sarcasm,  hatred  and  contempt,  he  battled 
fiercely  in  the  service  of  freedom,  and  knew  well  how  to 
overwhelm    its    ::uversaries    with    denunciations    and 
stormy  threats,  with  ridicule  and  irony,  which  should 
eat  mto  their  hearts  as  rust  into  iron."— A",  p.  IVhipple. 
"When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in  death. 
We  bow'd  our  head  and  held  our  breath. 
He  taughc  us  little  ;  but  our  soul 
Had /elf  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  passion  with  eternal  law  ; 
And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watched  the  fount  of  fiery  life 
Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife." 

— Matthe-w  Arnold. 

"Two    critics,    as    different    as     Swinburne    and 

Matthew  Arnold,  agree  in  according  to  Byron's  poetry 

'  the  splendid  and  imperishable  excellence  which  covers 

all   his  oflFences  and    outweighs    all     his    defects :    the 

excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength:    To  be  sure,  he  was 

often  affected,   hence  neither  sincere  nor  strong  ;    but 

when  at  his  best,  -  when  his  emotion  really  mastered 

him,    '  then  at  last  came  forth  into  light  that  true  and 

puissant  personality,   with  its  direct  strokes,   its  ever- 

welling   force,   its   satire,    its   energy,   and  its  agony.' 

There  is  a  fascination  lo  the  reader  in  the  mere  sense  of 

the  power  and  ease  with  which  the  poet  handles  the 

language  ;  even  when  his  expression  is  imperfect,  it  is 
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marked  by   perfect   fluency   and  extemporaneousness. 
This  force  and  impetuosity  of  his  character  drew  him 
into   sympathy   with   the    mighty   aspects   of    things- 
mountams  and   the  ocean,   the  roar  of  the  elements,' 
tempest  and  shipwreck,  and  battles,  are  the  spheres  of 
description  in  which  he  most  excels. "—  W.J.  Alexander. 
"  Historically  considered  Byron  is  one  of  the  greatest 
names  of  the  century.     It  was  he,   says  Mazzini,   who 
mtroduced   English    literature  to   Europe ;  it  was    his 
poetry  that  fostered  the  romantic  movement  in  Germany 
France,  and  Italy.     The    French    Revolution    had    re- 
habilitated man  in  his  rights  as  an  individual  ;  it  gave 
him  a  prospect  of  liberty,  and  the  prospect  was  a  passion, 
and  realization  a  license.  Byron  came  to  voice  for  Europe 
this  individualism  and  subjectivity,  this  longing  for  free- 
dom and  even  license.     This  individualism  of  Byron  is 
chiefly   seen,    with    monotonous  iteration,    in  the  char- 
acters of  h'-s  works.      It  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in 
his  passionate  advocacy  of  individual  liberty,  — 

*  Yet,  Freedom  !  yet  thy  banner  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunderstorm  against  the  wind; ' 

it  is  seen  as  well  in  these  descriptions  of  nature  where 
the  human  spirit  is  aroused  to  sympathy  with  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  storm  or  the  infinite  sweep  of  ocean. 

Critical  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  verse  was  never 
lower  than  it  now  is.  When  the  glamor  of  the  poet's 
personality  passed  away,  his  poetry,  it  was  found,  had 
lost  much  of  its  former  interest.  The  Byronic  attitude, 
with  its  melancholy  posturing,  its  unsatisfied  and 
uncertain  longings,  in  a  few  years  became  a  by-word  ; 
and  with  the  decline  of  sentimentality  fell  the  many 
characters  of  his  works  conceived  in  that  mould.  The 
incessant  presence  of  the  Byronic  ego  became  weari- 
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some.  In  a  clearer  light,  too,  the  faults  of  hurry  and 
carelessness  and  improvisation  became  evident.  Style 
as  distinct  from  the  content  of  thought  told  against 
him.  " — Frederick  Henry  Sykes. 

"Byron  whs  a  personality  of  immense  force.  To 
his  age  he  was  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night,  but  one  that  led  into  deeper  deserts  of 
unfaith  and  negation.  Such  work  as  he  had  to  do  was 
a  work  of  destruction ;  the  age  cried  out  for  it,  and  he 
did  it  thoroughly.  Of  the  higher  powers  of  poetry  he 
possessed  few,  and  for  them  he  cared  little.  He  was  a 
careless  and  hasty  worker.  In  his  own  words,  if  he 
missed  his  first  spring  he  went  growling  back  to  his 
jungle.  That  he  was  a  great  writer,  one  of  the  great- 
est, is  as  certain  as  that  neither  by  the  soul  nor  the  body 
of  his  art  can  he  take  rank  with  the  small  company  of 
supreme  poets."— /ra/ww  Vaughn  Moody  and  Robert 
Morss  Lovetl. 

"The  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Wordsworth.  The  calm  and  meditative  tone 
of  the  older  poet  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  ardent 
energy  of  the  younger.  The  '  primal  sympathy  '  with 
nature  and  man,  the  wholesome  optimistic  philosophy 
of  Wordsworth  is  met  by  the  rebellious  cynicism  and 
obtrusive  egotism  of  Byron.  His  poetry  is  always 
spirited,  but  never  spiritual.  At  the  same  time  his 
vital  vigor  is  most  impressive  ;  his  verse  is  aflame  with 
passion. 

'The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name  ; 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame.' 
His  worst  faults  are  his  misanthropy,    his   skepti- 
cism and  his  frequent  lapses  from  the  heights  of  pure 
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and  noble  passion  to  the  low  levels  of  grossness  and 
vice.  At  his  best  Byron  was  master  of  a  power  which 
found  expression  in  passages  of  stately  eloquence.  He 
re-established  virility  in  English  verse  and  enlivened  it 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  If  his  verse  aroused  the  hos- 
tile criticism  of  conservative  critics,  it  aroused  as  fierce 
a  partizanship  among  his  revolutionary  sympathizers. 
Lord  Byron  was  the  idol  of  thousands  whose  ideas  were 
as  radical  as  his.  There  grew  to  be  a  Byi  jnic  cult, 
and  the  influence  of  his  poetry  upon  thought  and  style 
was  felt  throughout  Europe  for  a  generation."  — 
IVilliam  Edward  Symonds. 

"Byron's  greatness  as  well  as  his  weakness  lay  in 
the  fact  that  from  boyhood  battle  was  the  breath  of  his 
being.  To  tell  him  not  to  fight  was  like  telling  Words- 
worth not  to  reflect,  or  Shelley  not  to  sing.  His 
instrument  is  a  trumpet  of  challenge,  and  he  lived,  as 
he  apparently  died,  in  the  progress  of  an  unaccomplished 
campaign.  His  work  is  neither  perfect  architecture  nor 
fine  mosaic,  but  like  that  of  his  intellectual  ancestors, 
the  elder  Elizabethans,  whom  he  persistently  maligned, 
it  is  all  animated  by  the  spirit  of  action  and  enterprise." 
—  Professor  Nichol. 

"  But,  leaving  the  question  of  Byron's  life,  what  are 
the  distinctive  features  of  his  poetry.^  They  are  — 
superb  force  and  imaginative  daring,  a  masculine 
strength  of  style,  an  intensity  of  conception  and  vigor 
of  execution  which  few  English  poets  have  ever  rivalled. 
He  has  little  play  of  fancy ;  it  is  in  imagination  he  ex- 
cels. His  verse  has  a  large  and  noble  movement,  and 
inspires  the  mind  with  an  exhilarating  sense  of  freedom. 
He  was  not  a  thinker,  but  he  insensibly  perceived  and 
absorbed  the  new  thought  of  his  day,  and  gave  it  cour- 
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agfeous  expression.  He  did  much  to  accelerate  the 
decay  of  old  institutions  and  the  birth  of  new.  He 
swept  like  a  storm  across  the  mind  of  Europe,  and 
uttered  in  the  languag-e  of  the  storm  the  new  thoughts 
which  were  then  trying  to  liberate  and  express  them- 
selves. To  say  that  Byron  is  a  great  poet  is  not 
enough;  he  is  among  the  greatest.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  depreciate  his  claims,  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  1  ve  both  demonstrated  the  looseness 
of  his  rhymes,  and  his  ignorance  of  metrical  construc- 
tion. To  do  this  is  easy,  Byron  aimed  at  force  rather 
than  t,  and  art  was  less  fastidious  in  his  day  than 
ours.  He  wrote  carelessly  because  he  cared  little  for 
the  criticism  of  his  age,  and  was  at  war  with  it.  But 
for  a  man  ignorant  of  metrical  construction  he  has  done 
exceedingly  well.  He  won  the  praise  of  Goethe,  and 
the  foremost  place  of  influence  in  his  time.  He  alone 
of  the  writers  of  his  time  shared  with  Scott  a  European 
reputation,  and  his  reputation  entirely  eclipsed  Scott's. 
Hitherto  English  poetry  had  been  insulated  ;  he  lifted  it 
into  a  cosmopolitan  currency.  In  the  large  and  start- 
ling effects  of  imagination  few  can  surpass  him.  What 
picture  of  a  Swiss  glacier,  in  early  morn  when  the  mists 
are  rolling  off,  can  excel  in  truth  of  description  and 
daring  of  imagination  such  lines  as  these  "i  — 

'The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell. 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heaped  with  the  damned,  like  pebbles  !' 
It  is  in  passages  like  these  that  the  strength  of  Byron 
is  seen  :  it  is  in  virtue  of  poetic  power  like  this  that 
Byron  has  taken  his  place  among  the  great  poets  of  all 
time." —  \V,  J.  Dawsotu 
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"Byron's  fame,  unequalled  in  his  lifetime,  underwent 
a  rapid  eclipsj  after  his  death.     In  the  next  generation 
the  influence  of  Carlyle  told  heavily  against  his  cynicism, 
his  insincerity,  his  merely  destructive  and  revolutionary 
aims  ;  the  influence  of  Tennyson  as  heavily  against  his 
loose  and    andom  workmanship,  his  lack  of  the  con- 
science in  art  and   in  ethics,  of  the  earnestness,  which 
Tennyson  accustomed  his  own  generation  to  demand 
of  the  poet.     Subsequent  movements  of  English  poetry 
have  been  colored  by  Shelley  or  by  Keats,  nay  by  Pope 
and  Prior  ;  but  non6  has  quickened  at  the  spell  of  Byron. 
Even  the  transcendent  renown  of  Byron  among  contin- 
ental critics  and  poets  of  high  rank  has  but  slightly  re- 
acted upon  his  countrymen.    The  grounds  of  this  attitude 
of  English  criticism  are  now  purely  literary.     A  genera- 
tion which  idolizes  Shelley  is  less  likely  to  resent  Byron's 
hesitant    theological    scepticism    than    to    wish,    with 
Shelley,    that    it    had    been   complete  and  unreserved. 
But  Byron  lacks  supreme  imagination.      With  bound- 
less   resourses    of    invention,    rhetoric,    passion,    wit, 
fancy,  he  has  not  the  quality  which  creates  out  of  sen- 
sation,   or   thought,   or  language,  or  all  together,  an 
action,  a  vision,  an  image,  or  a  phrase  which,  while 
penetrated  with  t!ie  poet's  individuality,  has  the  air  of  a 
discovery,   not  an  invention,  and  no  sooner  exists  than 
it   seems    to    have   always   existed.     A  creator  in  the 
highest  sense  Byron  is  not :  but  no  other  modern  Eng- 
lish verse  bears  so  visibly  the  impress  of  all  the  ener- 
gies,   save  the    highest,    which    go    to  the  making  of 
poetry,  as  his."     C.  H.  Herford. 
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THE   PRISONER    OF  CHILLON 


A    FABLE 


My  hair  is  gray  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  sitigle  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
My  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil. 
And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  banned,  and  barred  —  forbidden  fare  ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffered  chains  and  courted  death  ; 
That  father  perished  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake  ; 
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And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 

In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place  ; 

We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 
Finished  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage  ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed, 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  theif  foes  denied  ;  — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 
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There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain  ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
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22.  sealed.     Proved. 

27.   Gothic  mould,     in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

9B.  cankering.     Eating  into  the  flesh. 
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Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  drooped  and  died, 
And  I  lay  livinjf  by  his  side. 

1 1 1 

They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three  — yet,  each  alone  : 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face. 
But  with  that  pale  anu  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 
And  thus  together  —  yet  apart, 
Fettered  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart, 
'Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  harken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound  —  not  full  and  free, 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  : 
It  might  be  fancy —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 
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45.  score.     Count. 

57.   pure  elements.      Probably  light  and  fresh  air. 

59.  comforter.     What  was  the  strongest  bond  that  ioined 


the  brothers? 

66.  Of  yore 
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I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do  —  and  did  my  best  — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved. 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven  — 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  i     day  — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free)— 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  :' 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills, 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below. 
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The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood  ' 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 
^'*h  joy  :-but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 


76.  sorely  moved.     Why  for  him  in  particular? 
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His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine- 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf  ; 

ro  him  this  dun^-eon  was  .-.  jjulf 
And  lettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills.  ' 

VI  U- 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls  : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  • 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals  : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made-  and  like  a  living,  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherem  we  lay 
We  heard  it  ripple  nij^ht  and  day  ;  ' 

Sounding:  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked  • 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  sprav 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rocked 
^^]^_IJ^aveJelt^shake,  unshocked', 

100.  in  SO  3th.     in  truth. 

102.  these  relics,    huu     hroth*^r      u    ^ 

family,  with  the  exception  ot  nimself     ''        """^  ^'^'"'^  '*"  "^ '"e 
105.  agrulf.     Anabjssofw  e 
107.  Uke  Uman.     The  Lake  of  Geneva 
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Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII 

I  said  my  nearer  hrothcr  pined, 
I  said  his  mij^'hty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  course  and  rude, 
For  we  were  usec|  to  hunter's  fare. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  j^^oat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was    such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb  ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  g-rown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  deep  mountain's  side  ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  —  he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  —  nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlocked  his  chain. 
And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 


145.  gnash.     Even  tearing-  at  them  with  his  teeth. 
152.  a  boon.     A  special  favor. 
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His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 

Might  Shine  —  it  was  a  foolish  thou^'ht, 

But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrouj^'ht. 

That  even  in  death  his  frccborn  breast 

In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  — 

They  coldly  laughed,  and  laid  him  there  : 

The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  murder's  fitting  monument ! 
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But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower. 
Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day. 
Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 
Oh,  God!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 
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But  these  were  horrors- this  was  woe 

Unm.xed  with  such -but  sure  and  slow- 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,  kind, 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 
W.th  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb 
Whose  tints  as  j^ently  sunk  awav 
As  a  departing-  rainbow's  ray; 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  r.n 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 
A  little  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence  — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most  • 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  sup'press 
Uf  famtmg  nature's  feebleness 
More  slowiy  drawn,  grew  less  and  less  - 
I  hstened,  but  I  could  not  hear  ; 
I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear  • 
I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Vv^ould  not  be  thus  admonished  - 
J  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  - 
I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound 
And  rushed  to  him:- I  found  h^„,j'' 
/only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 

•211.  I  found.     Notetheefferf  «r.i. 
the  succeeding  lines.  "'^  ""*  repetition  of  the  "  I  ■ 
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/  only  lived,  /  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  di  i.-j jiin-dew  ; 
The  last,  the  sole,  the  dear.-'-t  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 
Which  bound  me  to  my  failing-  race, 
Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 
One  on  ^the  earth,  and  one  beneath  ~ 
My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 
Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  chill  ; 
I  had  not  streng^th  to  stir,  or  strive, 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive  — 
A  frantic  feeling-,  when  we  know- 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 
I  know  not  why 
I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith, 
And  that  forebade  a  selfish  death. 

IX 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well  —  I  never  knew 

First  came  the  loss  of  lig-ht,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too  : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling —  none  — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist  ; 
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.230.  a  selfish  death. 

milting  suicide. 
238.  what  I  Wist.     What  I  saw. 
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For  Jill  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray  ; 

It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day; 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness  without  a  place  ; 

There  were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time, 

No  check,  no  change,  no  good,  no  crime, 

But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 

Which  neither  wa,s  of  life  nor  death  ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  ! 
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A  l.ght  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery  ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track  ; 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perched,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 
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cated  a  definite  species  of  bird  P 
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Ahd  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seen    J  to  say  them  all  for  me  !  J70 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more  : 
It  seemed  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when  27s 

None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine,  2n 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradis 

For — Heaven  forgive  th  ight  !  the  while  285 

Which  made  me  both  to  vvfcep  and  smile  — 
I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 

And  then  'twas  mortal  —  well  I  knew,  390 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, 
Lone  as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 
Lone  as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day,  295 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
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277.  dungreon'S  brink.     The    verjfe    of    the    dungeon;    the 
window  on  which  the  bird  was  perched. 

281.  A    light.      "A    beautiful    relief    amid    the    horrors    of 
imprisonment. " 
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That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  SK'ies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate  ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was  :  —  my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastened  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part  ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod  ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 
It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape  ; 

AnJ  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 

No  child,  no  sire,  no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery  ; 
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I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  g^lad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad  ; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barred  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIII 

I  saw  them,  and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  ; 
I  saw  their  tliousand  years  of  snow 
On  high  —  their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow  ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channelled  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw^  the  white-walled  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle. 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  cattle  wall, 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast. 
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Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  tc  fly  ; 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled  —  and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain  ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save,- — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppressed, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where  ; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
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And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  tliev? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill  —  yet,  stranf,a>  to  tell  ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell  ; 
My  very  chains  and  I  ^xcw  friends, 
So  much  a  lonjj  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  : —  even  I 
Re^'ained  my  freedom  with  a  ^\^\\. 
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392.  with  a  sigh.  He  scarcely  wished  to  be  free.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  this  last  sentence  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Chilian  almost  uncannily  connected  with  the  life  of  Byron  liini- 
self.  The  following-  quotations  form  Eufrlish  Poetry:  Its 
Principles  and  Progress  by  Charles  Mills  (layley  and  Cleni.-nt  C. 
Young  (Macmillan)  well  illustrates  this  ;  "  Despite  his  brilliant 
genius  and  wonderful  poetic  ability,  Byron's  decline  in  the  favor 
of  both  English  critic  and  English  reader  was  as  sure  as  his 
ascent  was  rapid.  Nor  are  the  causes  far  ii>  seek.  Hyron  was 
a  poet  of  the  Revolution.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  his  age  in 
representing  the  reaction  of  a  new  century  against  cant  and 
hyprocrisy  in  society,  religion,  and  politics.  He  wrote,  more- 
over, with  an  assured  strength,  a  spirited  abandon,  a  spletidid 
'sweep  and  energy'  that  at  first  carried  all  before  him.  His 
subjects  were  pleasing  ;  his  lyric  and  narrative  intensity  and  his 
reckless  humor  compelled  attention;  his  fascinating  personality 
shone  clear  and  winsome  through  every  line  of  his  work.  And  so, 
when  his  star  arose,  his  contemporaries  were  first  attracted  . 
then  they  marvelled,  then  enthusiastically  admired,  But  he 
wrote  with  little  artistic  finish  ;  and  many,  especially  those  at 
whose  social  and  religious  ideals  he  had  jeered,  denounced  his 
poetry  as  lacking  in  high  seriousness,  spirituality,  comprehension 
of  life,  natural  and  human,  reverence  for  the  decent  a:;d  divine. 
These  charges  were  not  altogether  just :  his  style  is  rapid,  nerv- 
ous, direct,  incisive,  and  exhilarating  ;  and  though  his  Titanic 
heroes  in  their  revolt  against  authority  may  sometimes  be  theat- 
rical, sometimes  profane,  still  in  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian  and 
Prometheus  he  shows  a  real  sympathy  for  the  martyrs  of  mankind  ; 
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III  the  later  c;inlos  of  Childc  Ha,old  he  sounds  the  note  ,f 
patriotism  and  historic  woe  ;  in  many  a  poem,  the  diapason  of 
nature  in  her  chan^inK'  moods.  Much  of  his  poetry,  to  be  sure 
was  written  for  the  fashion  and  the  time  ;  that  of  course  fails  now 
of  Its  appeal.  His  contemporaries  of  the  sober  kind  found  him 
(and  with  reason)  not  infrequently  flippant.  In  his  Don  Juan, 
which  some  consider  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work,  he 
stemed  even  to  deli^'ht  in  defying  the  proprieties.  His  cynicism 
IS  often  tedious,  and  his  sincerity  sometimes  doubtful.  So  his 
star  has  for  a  season  waned.  But  it  is  not  burnt  out  ;  merely 
eclipsed.  As  younger  and  more  conventional  poets  pass  from 
the  zenith,  and  the  fashion  of  radicalism  returns,  Byron  will 
again  be  increasingly  read  and  enjoyed.  His  Childe  Harold  will 
live  as  long  as  the  historic  sense  remains  with  man  ;  and  Chilian, 
Mazcppa,  The  Prophecy  of  Dante,  and  Don  Juan,  while  man  is 
virile,  adventurous,  freedom-loving,  passionate,  and  heroic." 
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pcpulahzed  by  Byron,      hi  1510  ho  Mic.ecdt-il  his  uncle,  wlio  had 
educati-d  him,  as  prior  of  the  Cliiniac  priory  of  Si.  N'ictor.  closo 
to  Geneva.      He  naturally,  therefore,  opposed    the  attempts  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by  his  relative,  the  bishop  of  the  city, 
to  maintain  his  claims  as  lord  of  Ceiu-va.      He  was  imprisoned  by 
the  duke  at  Gex  from  1519  to  15^1.  lost   his  priory,  and  became 
more  and  more  aiiti-Savoyard.      In  15J0  he  was  again  seized  by 
the  duke  and  imprisoned  for  six  years  underjfround.  in  the  castle 
of  Chillon,  till  he  was  released  in  1.SJ6  by  the  Bernese,  who  then 
wrested  the   land    from  the  duke.     He  had  been  imprisoned  for 
political  reasons,  for  he  did  not  become-  a  PVotestant  till  after  his 
release,  and  then  found  that  his  priory  had    been  destroyed  in 
1534.     He  obtained  a  pension  from  Geneva,  and  was  four  times 
married,  but  owing  to  his  extravagance  was  always  in  debt.    He 
was  officially  entrusted  in  1542  with  the  task  of  compiling  a  his- 
tory of  Geneva  from  the  earliest  timef;.      In  1551   his  manuscript 
of  the  Chroniques  de  (.\'une  (ending  in  1530)  was  submitted  to 
Calvin  for  correction,  but  it  was  not  published  until  1831.     The 
work  is  uncritical  and  partial,  but  it  is  his  best  title  to  fame." 
J.  VV.  Hales  in  Longer  English    Poems  ( Macmillan)   says: 
''The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  cannot  be  pronounced  a  masterpiece:  to 
say  nothing  of  several  lapses  and  carelessness,  there  is  a  want 
of  concentration  in  it;    the   purpose  of  the  poem  is  somewhat 
vacillating.      But  it  is  a  capital  specimen,  of   Byrons  vigor  and 
verve.     The  passage  in  which  he  Ifies  his  power  of  language  to 
the  utmost  and  displays  best  how  remarkable  that  power  was  is 
Stanza  ix." 

1.  not  With  years.  Byron  points  out  that  this  happened  to 
Ludov.ca  Sforza  and  others.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  same  is 
asserted  of  Marie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
though  not  in  so  short  a  period.  Grief  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect ;  to  such  and  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  hers  was  to  be 
attributed.  The  transformation  was  effected  on  the  brief  transit 
from  Varennes  to  Paris.  Our  own  Charles  L  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  phenomenon,  his  hair  turning  gray  during  his  con- 
nnement  at  Carisbrooke." 

25.  a  dungeon.     The  dungeon  in  which  Bonnivard  was  im 
prisoned  is  in  reality  large  and  airy.     "I,  is  spacious  and  fairly 
well     ighted,  and  the  play  of  the  waves  which  wash  its  walls  is 
reflected  on  the  vaulted  roof.' 
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35.  marsh's  meteor  lamp.  Robert  p.  Si.  Julm  says  :  "The 
>fas  which  arisi-s  from  decaying  animal  or  vejfctable  malU-r  often 
becomes  luminous.  The  most  familiar  instance  ia  the  lijfht  that 
jflimmer.s  about  many  kinds  of  stale  fun^i.  Suih  deoay  is  the 
cause  of  "fox-fire"  in  rotten  wood.  In  swamps  the  appearencc 
is  especially  common;  and  ii  is  said  to  have  led  wanderers  with 
false  hope  into  mud  and  water  from  which  they  have  been  unable 
to  extricate  themselves.  In  literature  it  is  known  as  ignus/atuus. 
Friar  Rush's  Lantern,  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  Ktc."  One  of  the  most 
impressive  sights  in  the  dunjjeon  as  it  is  to-day  is  'Mhe  b«>ams  of 
the  settinjf  su"  -oaminjf  through  the  narrow  loopholes  into  the 
yfloi'my  recesses." 

107.  Lake  Leman.  The  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  lake  is  about 
forty  miles  Icnjr  and  varies  in  width  from  one-half  a  mile  to  nine 
miles.  Near  the  Castle  of  Chillon  it  is  over  one  thousand  feet 
deep.  The  ancient  Roman  name  w^-  1  emanus.  Byron  thus 
describes  it  in  Childe  Harold  : 

"Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contracted  lake. 

With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thintf 

Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 

Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

"It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  bf  »ween 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more." 
111.  snow-white  battlement.     "  Chillon  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  castles  in  the  world,  its  cold  white  walls  standing 
out  against  the  green  hills  that  rise  behind  it,  and  falling       !er 
into  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  lake." 
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lis.  below  the  surface.  The  floor -l  iho  dunKCDH  i>  m.« 
iiboiit  ten  foot  abovi!  tho  lovel  of  I  ho  Like  and  »  oiild  never  by  any 
poAsibilily  have  beon  bolow  it. 

136.    man  first  pent.      Kobort     v.    .St.  John  points    out    that 
"  Hymn  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  speak  lor  liberty  '  Tho 
object  of  the  poem.'  wrote  Sir  Walter  Seott,  'is  to  consider  cap- 
tivity in  the  abstract  and  to  mark  its  effects  in  gradually  chilling 
the  menial  powers  and  beinimbinjf  and  freezing  the  animal  frame, 
until  the  unfortunate  victim   becomes,  as  it   were,  a  part  of  his 
dunjfeon  and  indentified  with  its  charms.*     By  showing  captivity 
in  one  of  its  most  unjust  aspect^,   Byron  hoped  to  promote  re- 
form.   He  chose  to  portray  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
because  he  thought  such  imprisonment  the  most  irrational  and 
the  least  justifiable.     Had    he  been  better  aci|uainted  with  the 
story  of  Boimivard,  he  would  have  found  the  latters  career  un- 
suiled    to    the    purposes   of    his   poem,    for   the    old    hero    was 
unfortunately  waverirg  and  inconsistent  in  his  reli^'ious  belief." 
180.   for  those.      Hales  notes  that  "there  is  much  delicaiy 
in  this  plural.      By  such  a  fiinciful  multiplying  of  the  survivors 
the  elder  brother  prevents  self-intrusion;  himself  and  his  lone- 
liness are    --  U.  were  kept  out  of  sight  ami  forgotten.       There  is 
a   not     a.  «e:isitiveness  in  the  Scottish  phrase  'them  that's 

awa"    of  some  smgie  lost  one.      The  grief  is  softened   by  vague- 
ness.    So  loo  the  Greeks  used  the  plural." 

252.   the  carol  Of  a  bird.      Note  that   the  prisoner  is  saved 
from  "that  deadly  torpor,   described   with  such  masterly  pt>wer 
in  the  ixth  stanza,  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  jusi  ,is  the  Ancient 
Mariner  is  delivered  from  a  like  stagnancy  by  ilu-  sight  of  the 
fishes  disporting  themselves.    The  sympathies  of  his  nature  are 
awakened    once   more.     His   heart    softens.     He    lives   again." 
341.  a   little   isle.     Byron    says    in   a    note   on    the   poem: 
"  Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  \illeneuve,  not  far 
from  Chillon,  is  a  small  island  ;  the  only  one   I  could  perceive,  in 
my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake,   within  its  circumference. 
It  contains  a  few  trees  (I  think  not  above  three),  and  from  its 
singleness   and  diminutive  size  has  a  peculiar  effect    upon    the 
view.  ■ 

392.  With  a  sigh.  A  great  deal  l.is  been  made  by  literary 
critics  of  the  supposed  "Words wort hian  strain*"  in  The  Pnsotter 
of  Chillon.     On  this  point  Ethel  Colbum  Mayne  says  in  Byron 
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(  S»ribniT  )  :  "  Our  ludicrous  fMmiliarity  with  tho  opening  lines  of 
Thi'  Priiionfr  o/  Chilian  is  fatal  to  serious  consideration  of  the 
poem.  The  critics  of  1816  were  insistent  on  the  Worditworthian 
strain.  *  Lord  Ryron  has  evidently  become  a  convert ;'  and  no 
doubt  the  charminjf  episodes  of  the  bird  — 
'  A  lovely  bird  with  azure  wings, 

And  son);  that  said  a  thousand  thint;s, 
And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me  ! ' 

and  the  tish  that  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

'  Atid  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all.  ' 
are  reminiscent  both  in  matter  and  m;iniu;r.  But,  however 
we  may  value  Wordsworth,  it  is  Ryron  that  we  want  from  Byron. 
Nor  could  he  have  retained  this  stamp  :  his  nature  was  rhetorical, 
and  in  rhetoric  alone,  kt  this  period,  could  truly  express  itself. 
Later  he  was  to  find  a  more  perfect  means  of  self-utterance  ;  and 
that  was  as  far  removed  from  the  Wordsworthian  manner  as  the 
earth  is  from  the  skies.  " 
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ALFRED,    LORD   TENNYSON 

Biographic  Ai.    Sketiii 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  at  Somersby,  a  small 
hamlet  among'  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  on  August  6th, 
1809.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson, 
the  vicar  of  Somersby,  was  a  man  of  large  and  cultivated 
intellect,  interested  in  poetry,  mathematics,  painting, 
music,  and  architecture,  but  somewhat  harsh  and  austere 
in  manner,  and  subject  to  fits  of  gloomy  depression, 
during  which  his  presence  '.3  avoided  by  his 
family  ;  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  them,  however, 
and  himself  supervised  their  education.  His  mother, 
Elizabeth  Kytche,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Fytche  of  Louth,  was  a  kind-hearted,  gentle,  refined 
woman,  beloved  by  her  family  and  friends.  Her 
influence  over  her  sons  and  daughters  was  unbounded, 
and  over  none  more  so  than  Alfred,  who  in  after  life 
recog-nized  to  the  full  what  he  owed  to  his  mother. 

The  family  was  large,  consisting  of  twelve  sons  and 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  died  in  infancy.  Alfred 
was  the  fourth  child,  his  brothers  Frederick  and  Charles 
being  older  than  he.  The  home  life  was  a  very  happy 
one.  The  boys  and  girls  were  all  fond  of  books,  and 
their  games  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  books  they 
had  been  reading.  They  were  given  to  writing,  and 
in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  their  father,  who 
proved  himself  a  wise  and  discriminating  critic.  Alfred 
early  showed  signs  of  his  poetic  bent ;  at  the  age  of 
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twelve  he  had  written  an  epic  of  four  thousand  lines, 
and  even  before  this  :i  tragedy  and  innumerable  poems 
in  blank  verse.  He  was  not  encouraged,  however, 
to  preserve  these  specimens  of  his  early  powers,  and 
they  are  now  lost. 

Alfred  attended  for  a  time  a  small  school  near  his 
home,  but  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School  at  Louth.  While  at  Louth  he  lived 
with  his  grandmother,  but  his  days  at  school  were  not 
happy,  and  he  afterwards  looked  back  over  them  with 
almost  a  shudder. '  Before  he  was  twelve  he  returned 
home,  and  began  his  preparation  for  the  university 
under  his  father's  care.  His  time  was  not  all  devoted 
to  serious  study,  but  was  spent  in  roaming  through 
his  father's  library,  devouring  the  great  classics  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  in  writing  his  own 
poems.  The  family  each  summer  removed  to  Mable- 
thorpe  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  Here  Alfred  learned 
to  love  the  sea  in  all  its  moods,  a  love  which  lasted 
through  his  life. 

In  1827,  after  Frederick  had  entered  Cambridge, 
the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Alfred,  being  in  want 
of  pocket  money,  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poems.  They  made  a  selection  from  their  numerous 
poems,  and  offered  the  book  to  a  bookseller  in  Louth. 
For  some  unknown  reason  he  accepted  the  book, 
and  soon  after,  it  was  published  under  the  title.  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers.  There  were  in  reality  three  brothers, 
as  some  of  Frederick's  poems  were  included  in  the 
volume.  The  brothers  were  promised  £20,  but  more 
than  one  half  of  this  sum  they  had  to  take  out  in 
books.  With  the  balance  they  went  on  a  triumphal 
expedition  to  the  sea,  rejoicing  in  the  successful  launch- 
ing of  their  first  literary  effort. 
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Fn    1828  Charles  and  Alfred  Tennyson  matriculated 
at    Trinity    College,     Cambridge,     where    their    elder 
brother    Frederick    had    already    been    for  some  time. 
Alfred  was  a  somewhat  shy  lad,  and    did  not  at  once 
take  kindly  to  the  life  of  his  college.      He  soon,   how- 
ever,  found  himself  one  of  a  famous  society  known  as 
"The  Apostles,"  to  which  belonged  some  of  the  best 
men    in    the     University.      Not    one    member   of   the 
"Apostles"  at  this  time,  but  afterwards  made  a  name 
for  himself,   and  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  world  of 
politics  or  letters.     The  society  met  at  regular  intervals, 
but  Alfred  did   not    take    much    part    in    the  debates, 
preferring    to    sit  silent  and    listen  to  what  was  said. 
All  his  friends  had  unbounded  admiration  for  his  poetry 
and    unlimited  faith  in  his  poetic  powers.      This  faith 
was  strengthened  by  the  award  of  the  University  Prize 
for  English  Verse  to  Alfred  in  June,  1829      He  did  not 
wish  to  compete,  but  on  being  pressed,  polished  up  an 
old  poem  that  he  had  written  some  years  before,  and 
presented  it  for  competition,  the  subject  being  Timbuctoo. 
The  poem  was  in  blank  verse  and  really  showed  con- 
siderable power  ;  in  fact  it  was  a  remarkable  poem  for 
one  so  young. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  life 
of  Tennyson  was  the  friendship  he  formed  while  at 
Cambridge  with  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  son  of  the 
historian,  Henry  Hallam.  The  two  became  inseparable 
friends,  a  friendship  strengthened  by  the  engagement 
of  Hallam  to  the  poet's  sister.  The  two  friends  agreed 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  as  a  joint-production,  but 
Hen'-y  Hallam,  the  elder,  did  not  encourage  the  project, 
and  it  was  dropped.  The  result  was  that  in  1830, 
Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  was  published  with  the  name  of 
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Alfred  Tennyson  alone  on  the  title  page.  The  volume 
was  reviewed  enthusiastically  by  Hallam,  but  was  more 
or  less  slated  by  Christopher  North  in  the  columns  of 
Rlackwoods'  Magasttie.  Tennyson  was  very  angry 
about  the  latter  review  and  replied  to  the  reviewer 
in  some  caustic,  but  entirely  unnecessary,  verses. 

In  the  same  year  Hallam  and  Tennyson  made  an 
expedition  into  Spain  to  carry  aid  to  the  rebel  leader 
against  the  king-  of  Spain.  The  expedition  was  not  by 
any  means  a  success.  In  1831  Tennyson  left  Cam- 
bridge, without  taking  his  degree,  and  shortly  after  his 
return  home  his  *;  ther  died.  The  family,  however,  did 
not  remove  from  Somersby,  but  remained  there  until 
1837.  Late  in  1832  appeared  another  volume  entitled 
Poents  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  This  drew  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate author  a  bitterly  sarcastic  article  in  the  Quarterly, 
written  probably  by  its  brilliant  editor,  John  Gibson 
Lockhart.  The  result  of  this  article  was  that  Tennyson 
was  silent  for  almost  ten  ye;irs,  a  period  spent  in 
ridding  himself  of  the  weaknesses  so  brutally  pointed 
out  by  the  reviewer. 

In  1833,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  died,  and  for  a  time 
the  light  of  life  seemed  to  have  gone  out  for  Alfred 
Tennyson.  The  effect  of  the  death  of  Hallam  upon  the 
poet  was  extraordinary.  It  seemed  to  have  changed 
the  whole  current  of  his  life  ;  indeed  he  is  said,  under 
the  strain  of  the  awful  suddeness  and  unexpected- 
ness of  the  event,  to  have  contemplated  suicide.  But 
saner  thoughts  intervened,  and  he  again  took  up 
the  burden  of  life,  with  the  determination  to  do  what 
he  could  in  helping  others.  From  this  time  of  storm 
and  stress  came  In  MeinorUun. 

From   1832  to  1842  Tennyson  spent  a  roving  life. 
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Now  at  home,  now  in  London,  now  with  his  friends  in 
various  parts  of  Hnjfhind.      He  was  spending'  his   time 
in    finishing  his  poems,   so  that  when  he  again  came 
before  the  world  with  a  volume,   he  would  be  a  master. 
The  circle  of  his  friends  was  widening,  and  now  included 
the   greater  number  of  the  master-minds  of  England. 
He  was  poor,  so  poor  in  fact  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity    of  borrowing  the  books  he   wished  to    read 
from  his  friends.     But   during  all   this   time  he   never 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  poetry  ;  he  had  determined 
to  be  a  poet,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  poetry.      At  last 
in  1842  he  published  his  Poevis  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
world  was  conquered.     From  this  time  onwards  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leading  poet  of  his  century. 

In  1845,  Tennyson,  poor  still,  was  granted  a  pension 
of  ^200,  chieHy  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  and  Thomas  Carlyle. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  regarding  this 
pension  from  sources  that  should  have  been  favorable, 
but  the  general  verdict  approved  the  grant.  In  1847 
appeared  The  Princess,  a  poem,  which,  at  that  time, 
did  not  materially  add  to  his  fame;  but  the  poet  was 
now  hailed  as  one  of  the  great  ones  of  his  time,  and 
much  was  expected  of  him. 

In  1850  three  most  important  events  in  the  life  of 
Tennyson  happened.  He  published  In  Menioriam,  in 
memory  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  ;  he  was 
appointed  Poet  Laureate,  in  succession  to  Wordsworth; 
and  he  married  Emily  Selwood,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  seventeen  years,  but  whom  his  poverty 
had  prevented  him  from  leading  to  the  altar.  From 
this  time  onwards  the  life  of  the  poet  flowed  smoothly. 
He  was  happily  married,  his  fame  was  established,  his 
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books  brought  him  sufficient  income  on  which  to 
live  comfortable  and  well.  From  this  point  there  is 
little  to  relate  in  his  career,  except  the  publication  of 
his  various  volumes. 

After  his  marriajce  Tennyson  lived  for  some  time  at 
Twickenham,  where  in  1852  Hallam  Tennyson  was 
born.  In  1851  he  and  his  wife  visited  Italy,  a  visit 
commemorated  in  The  Daisy.  'In  1853  they  removed 
to  Farringford  at  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
residence  subequer^tly  puchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
Maud,  published  in  1855.  The  pt  ;m  had  a  somewhat 
mixed  reception,  being  received  in  some  quarters  with 
unstinted  abuse  and  in  others  with  the  warmest  praise. 
In  the  year  that  Maud  was  published  Tennyson  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  from  Oxford.  In  1859 
was  published  the  first  four  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
followed  in  1864  by  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems. 
In  1865  his  mother  died.  In  1869  he  occupied 
Aldworth,  an  almost  inaccessible  residence  in  Surrey, 
near  London,  in  order  to  escape  the  annoyance  of 
summer  visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  insisted  on 
invading  his  privacy,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  he  especially  valued. 

From  1870  to  1880  Tennyson  was  engaged  princi- 
pally on  his  dramas — Queen  Mary,  Harold,  and  Beckvt, 
—  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  did  not  prove 
particularly  successful  on  the  stage.  In  1880  Ballads 
and  Poems  was  published,  an  astonishing  volume  from 
one  so  advanced  in  years.  In  1882  the  Promise  of  May 
was  produced  in  public,  but  was  soon  withdrawn.  In 
1884  Tennyson  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Tennyson  of  Aldworth  and  Farringford,  after  having 
on   two   previous  occasions    refused   a   baronetcy.      In 
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1««5  Tiresias  ami  Otlwr  Poems  was  piilMisheJ.      In  this 
volume  was  published  Balin  ami  Ha/an,  thus  coinplotin^' 
the  /(ivlls  of  the  King,   which   now  assumed   their  per- 
manent order  and  form.      Ihrniivr   ami    Othtr   IWms 
followed  in  1889,  \nc\\xCimy^  Cossing  t/u-  Ihtr.      In  1S«>_>, 
on  October  T.th,   the  poet  died  at  Aldwortii,    "  will,   thj 
moonlijrht  upon  his  bed  and  an  open  Shakespeare  by 
his  side.  "     A  few  days  later  he  was  buried   in   West- 
minister Abbey,   by  the  side  of  Robert   I{rowninJ,^    his 
friend    and  contemporary,    who   had   preceded  him   by 
only  a  few  years. 

Carlyle  has  lefl  us  a  ^'raphic  description  <^{  Tenny- 
son as  he    was    in    middle    life  :     "  One    of   the  fines't- 
lookinjr  men  in  the  world.      A  j^^reat  shock  of  rouj^'h, 
dusky  dark  hair  ;   brij^-ht,  lauj^'hin^r  hazel  eyes  ;  massive 
aquiline  face— most  massive  yet  most  delicate  ;  of  sallow 
brown     complexion,     almost     Indian-looking,';     clothes 
cynically  loose,  free-and-easy  ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco. 
His  voice  is  musically  metallic— fit  for  loud  lauj,'-hter  and 
piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  ;  speech  and 
speculation  free  and  plenteous;  I   do  not  meet  in  these 
late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe  !     We  shall  see 
what    he    will    grow   to.  "     To  this  may    be    added    a 
paragraph  from  Caroline  Fox:    "Tennyson   is  a  grand 
specimen  of  a  man,  with  ;i  m.ignificent  head  set  on   his 
shoulders  like  the  capital  of  a  mighty   pillar.      His  hair 
IS    long    and    wavy    and  covers  a  massive   head.      He 
wears  a  beard  and  mustache,  w  hich  one  begrudges  as 
hiding  so  much  of  that  firm,  powerful,  but  finely-chiselled 
mouth.      His  eyes  are  large  and  gray,   and  open  wide 
when  a  subject  interests  him  ;  they  are  well  shaded  by 
the  noble  brow,   with   its  strong  lines  of  thought  and 
suffering.    I    can   quite    understand    Samuel    Lawrence 
calling  it  the  best  balance  of  head  he  had  ever  seen.  " 
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Chronological  Table 
Born,  Aujfust  6,    1809,  at  Somersby,    Lincolnshire. 
Goes  to  Louth  Grammar  School,  1816. 
Publishes,  along  with  his  brother  Charles,  Pbents  by 
Two  Brothers,  1827. 

Goes  to  Trinity  College,  Canoridge,  1828. 

Forms  friendship  with  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,   1828. 

Wins    Vice-Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  for  his  poem 
Timbuctoo,   1829. 

Publishes  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  1830. 

Makes  an  expedition  to  the  Pyrenees  with  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  1830. 

Leaves    Cambridge,    owing    to    the    illness    of   his 
father,  1831. 

Visits  the  Rhine  with  Arthur  Henry   Hallam,  1832 

Publishes  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  1832. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam  dies,  1833. 

Removes  from  Somersby  to  High  Beech  in   Epping 
Forest,  1837. 

Publishes  Poems  in  two  volumes,  1842. 

Granted  a  pension  of  £200  from  the  Civil  List,  1845. 

Publishes  The  Princess,  1847. 

Publishes  /«  Memoriam,  1850. 

Appointed  Poet  Laureate,  1850. 

Marries  Miss  Emily  Selwood,  1850. 

Tours  southern  Europe  with  his  wife,  1851. 

Hallam  Tennyson  born,  1852. 

Writes  Ode  on  the  Death  oj  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
1852. 

Takes  up  his  residence  at  Farringford  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  1853. 

Lionel  Tennyson  born,  1854. 
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Writes  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Hrigade,  1855. 

nf  n  ^r  H"'?:. -'^  ''''  ^"'■^''^  '^^'"^^'•^  -^  '"'"  the  dejfree 
oi  ij.  v^,  j_,.  iHao. 

Publishes  Maud  and  Ot/wr  Poems,    1H55. 
Purchases  Farrinj,'ford,  1850. 
Publishes  Idylls  of  the  King,  1859. 
Writes  his  Welcome  to  Alexandra,  1863 
^^Publishes    Enoch   Arden,    1864;     The   Ifolv    Grail, 

His  mother  dies,   1865. 

Purchases  land    at   Haslemere,   Surrey.    1868.   and 
bejjins  erection  of  Aldworth. 

Publishes  Queen  Afary,  1875;  the  drama  successfully 

performed  by  Henry  Irvin^r,  1876. 
Publishes  Harold,  1876. 
His  drama  The  Falcon  produced,  1869 
Seeks  better  health  by  a  tour  on  the  Continent  • 

his  son  Hallam,  1880. 

Publishes  Ballads  ami  Other  Poems,  1880. 

His  drama    Tlw  Cup  successfuly  performed,    1881 

H,s  drama   The  Promise  of  May  proves  a  failur.. 

Raised  to  the  peerajfe  as  Baron  Tennyson  of 
Aldworth  and  Farrin^'ford,  1884. 

Publishes  5<'r/t<V.  1884. 

His  son  Lionel  dies,  1885. 

Publishes  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems,  1885  This 
volume  contains  5a/,V,  «„^  ^«/«„,  ^^us  completing  his 
idylls  of  the  King.  ** 

Publishes  Demeter  and  Other  Poems,  1889 

Dies  at  Aldworth,  October  6,  1S92.  and  is  buried  in 
Westmmister  Abbey. 

r/^  Z>m/A  o/O^/wwe?  is  published,  1892. 
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Appkeiiations 

*'  Since  the  days  when  Drytlen  held  nlfice  no  Laureate 
has  been  appointed  so  distinctly  pre-eminent  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  so  truly  the  kinjf  of  the  poets,  as 
he  upon  whose  brows  now  rests  the  L.aureate  crown. 
Dryden's  g'randeur  was  sullied,  his  muse  was  venal, 
and  his  life  was  vicious  ;  still  in  his  keeping''  the  ofT'ce 
acquired  a  certain  dij^nity  ,*  after  his  death  it  declined 
into  the  depths  of  dej^redation,  and  each  succeedinj^ 
dullard  dimmed  its  failinj^  lustre.  The  lirst  ray  of  hope 
for  its  revival  spranjf  into  life  with  the  appointment  of 
Southey,  to  whom  succeeded  Wordsworth,  a  poet  of 
worth  and  genius,  whose  name  certainly  assisted  in 
resuscitating  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  appointment. 
Alfred  Tennyson  derives  less  honor  from  the  title  than 
he  confers  upon  it  ;  to  him  we  owe  a  debt  o'  gratitude 
that  he  has  redeemed  the  laurels  with  his  poetry,  noble, 
pure,  and  inidefiled  as  ever  poet  sung."  -- -  IValfcr 
HamiUon. 

"Tennyson  is  many  sided;  he  has  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  has  treated  of  the  classical  and  the 
romantic  life  of  the  world  ;  he  has  been  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  ;  and  he  has  tried  to  sympathize 
with  the  social  problems  that  confront  mankind.  In 
this  respect  he  is  a  representative  poet  oi  the  age,  for 
this  very  diversity  of  natural  f'fts  has  made  him  pop- 
ular with  all  classes.  Perhaps  h^  has  not  been  perfectly 
cosmopolitan,  and  sometimes  the  theme  in  his  poetry 
has  received  a  slight  treatment  compared  to  what  rnight 
have  been  given  it  by  deeper  thinking  and  more  philo- 
sophical poets,  but  he  has  c?ught  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  has  expressed  its  thought,  if  not  always  forcibly, 
at  least  more  beautifully  than  any  other  poet."  — 
Charles  Read  Nutter. 
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In     technical     .l.^nn..,     ..s     .„.     ..rtist    in    vers.. 
Tennyson    ,s    the    ,M-.ates,    ol    nu>Jcrn    pcets.       Other 
masters.   oIJ  anj   new.    have  surpassed  hin,   in  spceial 
■"Stances  ;   hut   he  is  ,he  only  one  uho  rarelv  nods,  and 
vvho  always  fmishes  his  verse  to  the  extrenK-.      H.,-e  is 
the  absolute  sway  o(    n,etre.   con.peilin,^.  .vorv   rhvuK- 
and  measure  needful  ,o  the  thou.^^ht  ;  here  are' sinuous 
all.terat.ons.    unic,ue    and   varying,   breaks  and   pauses, 
w.n,.ed  fl,,.ht.s   and   falls,   the  ,Hory  of  sound  and  coK,; 
everywhere  present,  or.  if  missings  absent  of  ihe  poefs 
free   w.Il.     The   fullness  of  his  art  evades  the  charn,  of 
spontaneity.      His  orij^inal  and  fastidious  art   is  of  it- 
-self    a  theme  for  .an  essay.      The  poet   who  studies  it 
may   well  despa.r.  he  can  never  excel  it  ;  its  streuK'th  is 
K.U    of    perfection  ;    its  weakness,   the  ever-perfection 
nh.ch    marks  a  still-life    painter. --AV...,./    f,,,,,,,, 

"  A  strikin^r  duality  of  Tennyson's  poetrv  is  its  sim- 
pl.c.ty.  both  in  thouK'ht  and  expression.      This  trait  was 
charactenstic  of  his  life,  and  .so  we  naturally  expect  to 
Hnd  ,t  m  h.s  verse.       Tennyson    was    too    sincere    by 
nature,   a  ul    too  .stron^^ly  averse  to  experimenting^   in 
new  fie.ds  of  poetry,  to  attempt   the  afTected  or  unique 
He  purpo.sely  avoided  ail  .subjects  which  he  feared  he 
could   not  treat   with   simplicity  and   clearness.      So    in 
h.s  shorter  poems,  there  are  few  obscure  or  ambi-^uous 
passa^^es,  little  that  is  not  easy  af  comprehension.^   His 
■subjects    themselves     tend     to    prevent    ambi^^uitv    or 
Obscurity.      For  he  wrote  of  men  and  women  as  he' saw 
hem  about  him.  of  their  ]o,s  and  sorrows,  their  trials. 
the.r  .deals,-  and  in  this  was  nothin^^  complex.      Thus 
here.s  a  homely  cju.dity  to  his  poems,  but  th.y  are  kept 
from  the  commonplace  by  the  j^reat  tenderness  of  his 
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feeling.  Had  Tennyson  been  primarilv  of  a  metaphys- 
iciii  or  philosophical  mind  all  this  might  have  been 
different.  True,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  student  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  some  of  his  poems  are 
of  these  subjects,  but  his  thought  even  here  is  always 
simple  and  plain,  and  he  never  attempted  the  de.p 
study  that  was  not  characteristic  of  his  nature.  No 
less  successful  is  he  in  avoiding  obscurity  iri  ifxpression. 
There  are  few  passages  that  need  much  explanation. 
In  this  he  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  Browning,  who 
often  painfully  hid  his  meaning  under  complex  phrase- 
ology. His  vocabulary  s  remarkably  large,  ;md  when 
we  study  his  use  of  words,  we  find  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  from  th'^  wo-syllabled  class.  This  matter  of 
choice  of  clea- ,  simple  words  and  phrases  is  very  im- 
portant. For,  just  so  much  as  our  attention  is  drawn 
from  what  a  poet  says  to  the  medium,  the  language  in 
which  be  says  it,  so  much  is  its  clearness  injured. 
Vividly  to  see  pictures  in  our  imagination  or  to  be  affec- 
ted by  our  emotions,  we  must  not,  as  we  read,  exper- 
ience any  jar.  In  Tennyson  we  never  have  to  think  of 
his  expressions — except  to  admire  their  simple  beauty. 
Simplicity  and  beauty,  then,  are  two  noticeable  qualities 
of  his  poetry."  —  Charles  Read  Nuiter. 

"  An  idyllic  or  picturesque  mode  of  conveying  his 
sentiments  is  the  one  natural  to  Tennyson,  if  not  the 
only  one  permitted  by  his  limitations.  He  is  a  born 
observer  of  physical  nature,  and,  whenever  he  applies 
an  adjective  to  some  object  or  passingly  alludes  to  some 
phenomenon  which  others  have  but  noted,  is  almost 
infallibly  correct.  He  has  the  unerring  first  touch 
which  in  a  single  line  proves  the  artist ;  and  it  justly 
has   been    remarked    that   there   is  more  true  English 
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landscape  in  many  an  isolated  statua  o\  In  Sfcmormm 
than  ni  the  whole  of  The  Srasons,  that  vaunted  descrip- 
tive  poem  of  a  former  century."— AVw^W  (7arr»(.- 
Sifdman. 

••  In  describing:  scenery,   his    microscopic    eye    and 
marvellously  delicate  ear  are  exercised  to  the  utmost  u) 
detecting  the  minutest  relations  and  most  evanescent 
melodies  of  the  objects  before  him,  in  order   that    his 
representation  shall  include  everything  which  is  impi>r- 
tant    to    their   full    perfection.      His    pictures  of   rural 
English  scenery  give  the  inner  spirit  as  well  as  fl»e  out- 
ward  form  of  the  objects,  and  represent  them,  .ilso,  in 
their   relation  to  the  mind  which  is  gazing  on  them. 
The  picture  in  his  mind  is  spread  o  it  before  his  detect- 
ing and  dis.secting  intellect,  to  be  transformed  to  words 
only    when    it    can    be    done    with    the    most    refined 
exactness,  both  as  regards  color  and  form  and  molodv  " 
—  E.  P.    'Vhipplc 

'•  For  the  most  part  he  wrote  of  the  every  day  loves 
and  duties  of  men  and  women  ;  of  the  primal  pains  and 
joys  of  humanity  ;  of  the  aspirations  and  trials  which 
are  common  to  all  ages  and  all  classes  and  independent 
even  of  the  diseases  of  civilization,  but  he  made  them 
new  and  surprising  by  the  art  which  he  added  to  them, 
by  beauty  of  thought,  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
quisiteness  of  shaping."— .S-/o/>/bn/ J.  Rrookv. 

"  The  tenderness  of  Tennyson  is  one  of  his  remark- 
able qualities  — not  so  much  in  itself,  for  other  poets 
have  been  more  tender  —  but  in  combination  with  his 
rough  powers.  We  are  not  surprised  that  his  rugged 
strength  is  capable  of  the  mighty  and  tragic  tenderness 
of  /eispah.  but  we  could  not  think  at  first  that  he  couid 
feel  and  realize  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  Elaine.      It 
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is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  so  wide  a  tenderness,  and 
only  a  great  poet  can  possess  it  and  use  it  well."  — 
Stopford  A .  lirooke. 

"Tennyson  is  a  great  master  of  pathos  ;  itnows  the 
very  tones  that  go  to  the  heart  ;  can  arrest  every  one  of 
these  looks  of  upbraiding  or  appeal  by  which  human 
woe  brings  the  tear  into  the  human  eye.  The  pathos 
is  deep  ;  but  it  is  the  majesty  not  the  prostration  of 
grief." —  Peter  Bayne. 

"  Indeed  the  truth  must  be  strongly  borne  in  upon 
even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Tennyson  that  his  recluse 
manner  of  life  closed  to  him  many  avenues  of  commun- 
ication with  the  men  and  women  of  his  day,  and  that, 
whether  as  a  result  or  cause  of  his  exclusiveness,  he 
had  but  little  of  that  restless,  intellectual  curiosity 
which  constantly  whets  itself  upon  new  experiences, 
finds  significance  where  others  see  confusion,  and  be- 
neath the  apparently  commonplace  in  human  character 
reaches  some  harmonizing  truth.  Rispah  and  The 
Grandmother  show  what  a  rich  harvest  he  would  have 
reaped  had  he  cared  more  frequently  to  walk  the 
thoroughfares  of  life.  His  finely  wrought  character 
studies  are  very  few  in  number,  and  even  the  range  of 
his  types  is  disappointingly  narrow." — Pelham  Edgar. 

"No  reader  of  Tennyson  can  miss  the  note  of 
patriotism  which  he  perpetually  sounds.  He  has  a  deep 
and  gtnuine  love  of  country,  a  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  a  confidence  in  the  greatness  of  the 
future.  And  this  sense  of  patriotism  almost  reaches 
insularity  of  view.  He  looks  out  upon  the  larger  world 
with  a  gentle  commiseration,  and  surveys  its  un-English 
habits  and  constitution  with  sympathetic  contempt. 
The  patriotism  o(   Tennjson  is  sober  rather  than  glow- 
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ing;  it  is  meditative  rather  than  enthusiastic  Occas- 
ionally indeed,  his  words  catch  fire,  and  the  verse  leaps 
onward  with  a  sound  of  triumph,  as  in  such  a  poem  as 
Tfie  Charge  of  the  Light  lingade  or  in  such  a  j^^iorious 
ballad  as  The  Revenge.  Neither  oi  these  poems  is 
likely  to  perish  until  the  glory  of  the  nation  perishes, 
and  her  deeds  of  a  splendid  chivalrous  past  sink  into 
oblivion,  which  only  shameful  cowardice  can  brinir 
upon  her.  But  as  a  rule  Tennyson's  patriotism  is  not 
a  contayfious  and  inspirinj,'-  patriotism.  It  is  meditative, 
philosophic,  self-complacent.  It  rejoices  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  English  judgment,  the  eternal  security  of 
English  institutions,  th.  perfection  of  English  forms  of 
government." —  W.  /.  Dawson. 

"  Tennyson  always  speaks  from  the  side  of  virtue ; 
and  not  of  that  new  and  strange  virtue  which   sv  me  of 
our    later  poets  have  exalted,   and  which,    when   it    is 
stripped  of  its  fine  garments,  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  unrestrained    indulgence  oi  every  natural 
impulse  ;  but  rather  of  that  old  fashioned   virtue  whose 
laws  are  'self-reverence,   self-knowledge,  self-control,' 
and  which  finds  its  highest  embodiment  in  the  morality 
oi  the  New  Testament.      There  is  a  spiitual  courage  in 
his    work,   a  force  oi  fate  which  conquers  doubt   and 
darkness,  a  light  of  inward  hope  which  burns  dauntless 
under  the  shadow  of  death.      Tennyson  is  the  poet  of 
faith  ;  faith  as  distinguished  from  cold  dogmatism  and 
the  acceptance  of  traditional  creeds  ;  faith   which  does 
not  ignore  doubt  and  mystery,    but  triumplis  over  them 
and  faces  the  unknown  with  fearless  heart.      The  effect 
of  Christianity    upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson   may  be 
felt   in    its  general    moral    quality.      Hy    this   it    is    not 
meant  that  he  is  always  preaching.      But  at  the  same 
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time  the  poet  can  hardly  help  revealing,  more  by  tone 
and  accent  than  by  definite  words,  his  moral  sympathies. 
He  is  essentially  and  characteristically  a  poet  with  a 
message.     His   poetry   does  not  exist  merely  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  perfection  of  form.      It   is  something 
more  than  the  sound  of  one  who  has  a  lovely  voice  and 
can  play  skilfully  upon  an  instrument.      It  is  a  poetry 
with  a  meaning  and  a  purpose.      It  is  a  voice  that  has 
something  to  say  to  us  about  life.     When  we  read  his 
poems  we  feel  our  hearts  uplifted,  we  feel  that,  after 
all  it  is  worth  while' to  struggle  towards  the  light,  it  is 
worth  while  to  try  to  be  upright  and  generous  and  true 
and  loyal  and  pure,  for  virtue  i.s  victory  and  goodness  is 
the  only  fadeless  and  immortal  crown.     The  secret  of 
the  poet's  influence  must  lie  in  his  spontaneous  witness 
to  the  reality  and  supremacy  of  the  moral   life.     His 
music   must   thrill   us   with   the   conviction    that    the 
humblest  child  of  man  has  a  duty,  an  ideal,  a  destiny. 
He  must  sing  of  justice  and  of  love  as  a  sure  reward, 

a  steadfast  law,  the  safe  port  and  haven  of  the  soul." 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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THH     REVENGE 

A   BALLAD  OK  TUF  KLEKT 
I 
At  F^ores  in  tlic  A/ores  Sir  Richard  Grc-iu  ilk-  lay, 
And  a  pinnace  like  a  nutter-d  bird,  ca.ne  llyini,'  from  far 
away  : 

"Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!   we  have  sij^^hted  fifty- 
three  !  " 

Then  sware   Lord  Thomas  Howard  :  '"Fore  God  I  am 
no  coward  ; 

But   I   cannot  meet   them   here,  l\>r  my  ships  are  »h.I  o{ 
K'ear, 

And   the   half   my  men  are  sick.      1  must  tly,  hut  follow 
quick. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line  ;  can  we  fijrht  with  fifty- 
three?" 


ilii 


II 


vou  are 


Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville  :  "I   know 

uo  coward  ; 
Vou  fly  them  for  a  nu>ment  to  {\^\\\  with  them  ai,'ain. 
But    I've    ninety    men    and    more    that    are  lyinj,'  sick 


ash 


ore. 


10 


I   should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I   left  them,   my 
Lord  Howard, 


w...,tiVi?T?^     '''■o"°""ced  as  a  dissyllable.      It   was  the  most 

«^.„pHy  -^^i  ,he  A /.ores.      AzOres.     IVonou.Ked  as  a  trisyllabk- 

two^h...''/"®!^^   '"®"-      9^'^'-  ^>»--half  Of  Sir  Ric  hards  crew  of 
two  hundred  men  were  sick  and  unfitted  for  service. 
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To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain." 

in 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that 
day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the 

land  ,5 

Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  ihe  ballast  down  below  ; 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 
And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left 

to  Spain,  20 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the 

Lord. 


>. 
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IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  to 
fight 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came 
in  sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather 

bow. 
*'  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ?  25 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 


17.  Bideford.  In  Devonshire,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
England.     It  is  pronounced  as  a  trVi^llable. 

21.  thumbscrew  .  .  .  stake.  Torture  and  burning;  typical 
punishments  used  by  the  Inquisition,  the  gflory  Of  the  Lord. 
So  that  God  would  have  greater  glory. 

24.  sea-eastles.  R«i!t  «p  at  the  stem  and  bow  like  castles. 
weather  bow.  To  windward,  the  side  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing. 
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Indt"  p'  1!"'^  "^  "'  ''''  ""'  ''''  ^''"^^  '"^'^^  -"  »>«  set." 
And  S.r  Richard  sa.d  again  :  "  We  be  all  j,.ood  English 
men.  ** 

Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the 
devil, 

For  I  never  turn'd  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet." 

V 

Sir    Richard    spoke    and  he  laugh'd,  and   we  roar'd  a 
hurrah,  and  so 

The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the 
foe, 

With    her   hundred    fighters    on  deck,  and  her  ninetv 
sick  below  ; 

For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left 
were  seen. 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro'  the  long  sea-lane 
between. 


VI 

Thousands   of   their   soldiers    look'd    down  from  their 
decks  and  laugh'd, 

Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad  little 
craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 

By    their    niountain-like    San    Philip    that,    of    fifteen 
hundred  tons. 

And    up-shadowing   high    above  us  with  her  yawning 
tiers  of  guns,  '  ** 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay'd. 


T'  S^^"^®'     ^'^*^^"'^'l  O"  the  first  syllable. 
Jl-  Don.  A  Spanish  title  of  honor. 
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VII 

And  while  now  the  },'reat  San   Philip   hunj^    above    us 

like  a  cKmd 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Lon^  and  loud,  49 

Four  ifalleoiis  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 
And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard 

lay,  I 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 


■I  ' 


ii    fi 
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VlII 

But  anon  the  f,'reat  San   Philip,   she  bcthou},'ht  herself 

and  went  so 

Havinjr    that    within    her    womb   that    had    left    her   ill 

content  ; 
And    the    rest  they  came  aboard  us,   and  they  fought 

us  hand  to  hand,  j 

For   a   do/en    times    they    carrje    with  their  pikes  and 

musqueteers,  ' 

And    a   dozen   times  we  shook  'em  ofT  as  a  dog  that 

shakes  his  ears. 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  ^  the  land.  A~18 


/ater  to  the  la 
.X        V 


And  the  sun   went   down,   and  the  stars  came  out  far 

over  the  summer  sea. 
But  never  ceased  a  moment  the   ight  of  the  one  and  the 

fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,   the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built 

galleons  came, 


46.  galleons.     Men-of-war. 
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Ship  after  ship,    the  whole  ni^'ht  lon^s  with  her  hattle- 

thunder  and  flame  ; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  ni^^ht  lon^'.  drew  h.uk  with 

her  dead  and  her  shame.  g,, 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shattered,  and  so 

could  fig^ht  us  no  more  — 

God  of  battles,   was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world 
before  ? 


For  he  said  "  Fi^rht  on  !  fijrht  on  !  " 

Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck  ; 

And  it  chanced  that,   when  half  of' the  short  summer 

nig-ht  was  gone.  ^ 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck. 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that   was  dressing  it  suddenly 

dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the 

head, 
And  he  said  "  Fight  on  !  fight  on  !  " 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far 
over  the  summer  sea,  ^ 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  around  us 
all  in  a  ring; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  the>  fear'd  that 
we  still  could  sting. 

So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  he. 


61.  some  where  sunk.      Two  vessels  were  sunk,  but  two 
more  were  disabled.  *    ° 

62.  Qod  Of  battles.     See  P^alm  xx/i;  ,9. 

65.  Short  summer  night.     The  battle  began  at  3  o'clock 
«n  the  afternoon  and  lasted  for  fifteen  hours. 
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And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

But  in  perilous  pH^ht  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  inaim'd  for  life 

In  the  crash  of  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife  ; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them 

stark  and  cold. 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder 

was  all  of  it  spent  ;  ^ 

And  the  mast  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 
"  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 

We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  !  » 

And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore. 
We  die  -—  does  it  matter  when  ? 
Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  —  sink  her,  split  her 

in  twain  ! 
Fall    into   the   hands   of   God,    not  into  the  hands  of 


Spain 


t  " 


90 
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And  the  gunner  said,  "Ay,  ay,  "  but  the  seamen  made 
reply  : 

*•  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let 
us  go  ; 

We    shall   live    to    fight    again    and    to  strike  another 
blow.  "  ,, 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the 
foe. 


96.  the  Hon.     Sir  Richard  Grenville. 
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XIII 


And  ....  s.,..e,,  Spanish  ,„. ,.,,  „,,,„Hip  ho.  hi. 

Whore    ,h.y    laid    hi„,    hv    ,he  „,aM,   M  Sir  Ri.h.rU 
caujfht  at  last,  *v"-n.iru 

And  y    praised    hin,   ,„  his  f,,,  „,,,  „^._. 

foreijfii  grace  ;  ^ 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried  • 
'    have    fou,^ht    for  Queen  and   Faith   like  a   vaham 
man  and  true  ;  >aiiani 

i  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do: 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die  !" 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

Tht  'he'  d"''.",.""  '^^"  """  <^'"^^  °'  ^P-"  ™  chelp 
,e„  dared  her  w„h  „„e  li„le  .ship  and  his  English 

Was^£devi,  or  .an?     He  was  devi,  for  augh.  ,hey .      ,>  ^ 

But  , hey  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  in.o  the  deep  *     '""^ 
And^H,e^y  „a„„.d  ,he  Revenue  wi.h  a  swarthier  alii!; 

And  ^H^way  .she  sail'd  wi.h  her  loss  and  lony'd  for  her" 

'"'rn,::!'™"''''^''"'''^  '■'''■''''''  -'"•'-  -^' 
And   the   water   began    ,o    heave  and  .he  weather  to 


112.  the  lands,  etc.     The  West  Indies  and  South  Lerica. 
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And  or  ever  that  eveniii};'  ended  a  j^rcat  jfale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earth- 

qake  ^rew,  ,,, 

Till    it    smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their 

masts  and  their  flags, 
And    the   whole    sea    plunged    and    fell    on    the    shot- 

shatter'd  navy  of  Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the  Island 

crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 


11H.  the  Island  cragrs.     The   Uland  of  St.  MichaeU   in  the 
Asorei. 
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NOTES  ON 
THK   REVENGK 

i»»0.        Th..  firs.  |,„c.      says  HallHrn  Toms. on     •  w  . 

fa  her-,  desk  for  ,wo  years,  bu.  he  se,  ,o  ..,;,,  ^^^     a  7 

ballad  a.  last  all  at  once  in  a  day  or  ,wo.    H.  „'  ,  . 

'Sir  Rirh9.-ri /•,         11    •  7»ii«o.    lit.  «nii- !»' ir  ,  niorhor  : 

sir  K.chard  Orenv.lle ...  one  ship.  TA,  A'«r««..  ,v,u'I     fin  v  fh,  • 
Spanish  ships  of  ,he  line  for  fifteon  hoursTtr  1      /'">  '^'•" 
outrivallinjr  Ajrincourt  '     CarUl  «rcn„Mdous  story 

•Fh»  Aif    ^   ^«'"^0""-       t-arlylcs  commenl  on  the  poem  wan  • 

Eh  J  Alfred,  you  have  got  the  grip  of  it.' "  " 

The  sources  upon  which  Tennyson  drew  for    hi,    m  .        . 
were  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  ^e,or^  „U  /n.^^./     /^r  Z 

England s  forgotten    Worthier  \r.    Volume  I  of  5W  W/.;! 

tZe  rT..  ''°''"  ^^'"'^  ■'^•«^*^"'*''"  '"  "^«  chapter  c:^:iue^ 
'ouows  .  I  must  tell  one  more  story,  which  has  lately  been  made 
fam.har  to  us  all.  and  that  in  one  of  the  noblest  ballad  in  'he 
Enghsh    language.     I    had    written  my  tame  prose  ab    r"    ^ 

sacred  bard  designed  an  imn.ortality  for  Orenville.  Sir  Richird 
Grenville  was  V'ice-Admiral  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and 
lay  off  the  Azores  with  the  English  squadron  in  1591.  He  was  a 
noted  tyrant  to  his  crew  :  a  dark  bullying  fellow  apparently  and 
.t  .s  related  of  him  that  he  would  chew  and  swallow  wineglass"' 

e1?h    !>  ^"t     "'    °^  ^'^'y  "'"'  *^*'"«  ^"hin  sight  of  the 
was  so  far  circumvented  by  the  Spaniards,  that  there  weri  but 

^ilthrT'"    .f^^'-^'^'"-  ^-  ^-^  upon  the  enemy  or 
»a.l  through  one  of  his  squadrons.     The  first  alternative  Gren- 
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ville  dismissed  as  dishonorable  «o  himself,  his  country  and  Her 
Majesty's  ship.  Accordingly  he  chose  the  latter,  and  steered  in- 
to the  Spanish  armament.  Several  vessels  he  forced  to  lufT  and 
fall  under  his  lee  ;  until,  about  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  a 
great  ship  of  three  decks  of  ordnance  took  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails  and  immediaely  boarded.  Thenceforward  and  all  night 
long,  the  Revenge  held  her  own  single-handed  against  the  Span- 
iards. As  one  ship  was  beaten  off,  another  took  its  place.  She 
endured  according  to  Raleigh's  computation,  'eight  hundred 
shots  of  great  artillery,  besides  many  assaults  and  entries. '  By 
morning  the  powder  was  spent,  the  pikes  all  broken,  not  a  slick 
was  standing,  'nothing  left  over  head  either  for  flight  or  defence  :' 
six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  ;  almost  all  the  men  hurt,  and  Gren- 
vtlle  himself  in  a  dying  condition.  To  bring  them  to  this  pass 
a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  had  been  mauling  them  for  fifteen  hours,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Hulks  and  the  Ascension  of  Seville  had  both  gone 
down  alongside,  and  two  other  vessels  had  taken  refuge  on 
shore  in  a  sinking  state,  In  Hawke's  words  they  had  '  taken  a 
great  deal  of  drubbing. '  The  captain  and  crew  thought  they 
had  done  about  enough  ;  but  Grenville  was  not  of  this  opir^^i  ; 
he  gave  orders  to  the  master  gunner,  whom  he  knew  to  <  •  a 
fellow  after  his  own  stamp,  to  scuttle  the  Revenge  where  she  lay. 
The  others,  who  were  not  mortally  wounded  like  the  Admiral, 
interfered  with  some  decision,  locked  the  master  gunner  in  his 
cabin,  after  having  deprived  him  of  his  sword  for  he  manifested 
an  intention  to  kill  himself  if  he  were  not  to  sink  the  ship  ;  and 
sent  to  the  Spaniards  to  demand  terms.  They  were  granted. 
The  second  or  third  day  after,  Grenville  died  of  his  wounds 
aboard  the  Spanish  flagship,  leaving  his  contempt  upon  the 
*  traitors  and  dogs '  who  had  not  chosen  to  do  as  he  did  and  en- 
gage fifty  vessels,  well-found  and  fully  manned,  with  six  inferior 
-raft  ravaged  by  sickness  and  short  of  stores.  He  at  least, 
he  said,  had  done  his  duty,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  looked 
for  everlasting  fame.  " 

In  commenting  upon  the  story  Stevenson  very  acutely  re- 
marks :  "  I  wonder  how  many  people  have  been  inspired  by  this 
mad  story,  and  how  many  battles  have  been  actually  won  for 
England  in  the  spirit  thus  engendered.  It  is  only  with  a  measure 
of  habitual  foolhardiness  that  you  can  be  sure,  in  the  common 
run  of  men,  of  courage  on  a  reasonable  occasion      An  army  or  a 
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fleet  If  It  ,s  not  led  by  quixotic  fancies,   uill  „ot  be    led    far  bv 
terror  of  the    Provost    Marshal.  "      Froude  says  --The   action 
•truck  a  deeper  terror,  though  it  was  but  the  action  of  a  sinele 
sh.p.  mto  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people  ;  it  dealt  a  more  deadly 
blow  upon  their  fame  and  moral  strength  than  the  Armada  itself  • 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  born  about  1541.     In  youth  he  is 
said  to  have  served  again.st  the  Turks  and  to  have  specially  dis- 
tinguished himself.     In  1571  and  again  in  1584  he  sat  in   Parlia- 
ment as  one  of  the  members  for  Cornwall,  of  which  county  he 
was  sheriff  in   1577.      In  1585.  acting  for  his  cousin  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  he  was  in  command  of  seven  ships  which  sailed  from 
England  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia.     In  the  next  year  he 
again  visited  Virginia  and  on  the  return  hairied  the  Azores  Islands 
and  took  many  Spanish  prisoners.     From  1583  to  1588  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  southern 
coast.     In  1591  he  met  his  death  as  related  in  the  ballad.     He 
was  "a  man  of  intolerable  pride  and  insatiable  ambition  ;  very 
unquiet  in  his  mind  and  greatly  affected  to  war,  of  nature  very 
severe,  so  that  his  own  people  hated  him  for  his  fierceness  and 
spoke   very  hardly  of  him  ;  but  also  a  man  of  great  and  stout 
courage,  who  had  performed  many  valiant  acts  and  was  greatly 
feared  in  the  Azores.  "     The  story  of  his  chewing  wineglasses, 
however,    was   probably    an  invention  of  the  Spaniards.     At  the 
time  Grenville  was  greatly  blamed  for  his   action,    which    was 
ascribed  to  his  "  obstinate  and  violent  temper.  "  and  he  was  also 
censured   for   his    "  flagrant    disobedience   to  the  orders  of  his 
commanding  oflScer.  "     It  was  in  defence  of  his  cousin  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the  account  before  mentioned. 

The  chorus  of  praise  which  greeted  The  Revenge  on  its  first 
publication  ha.i  not  diminished.  The  estimate  of  Morton  Luce 
sums  up  the  general  opinion  of  the  reading  public  and  the  literary 
critics  alike:  "In  movement  the  ballad  of  The  Revenge  closely 
resembles  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  hy  Campbell  ;  and  it  has  one 
or  two  recollections  of  Macaulays  Armada,  Campbells  ballad, 
however,  is  almost  symmetrical,  but  Tennyson  allows  himself  so 
much  license  of  construction,  that  in  spite  of  some  rhythmic 
sequences,  the  poem  leaves  on  the  mind  no  distinct  impression  of 
form  ;  and  thus  he  gives  a  more  than  Elizabethan  freedom  to  his 
work.  Otherwise,  in  simplicity,  force,  swiftness,  spirit  —  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  daring  of  the  old  English  sea-dogs,  the 
ballad  is  magnificent. " 
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2.  a  pinnace.  This  pinnace  had  been  detached  from  the 
English  squadro,,  under  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  which  was 
cru.smg  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  was  sent  to  warn  Howard 
o.  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

3.  flfty-thPee.  Of  the  fifty-three  vessels  all  but  twenty 
were  transports  and  provision  ships.  The  Rcienge  was  engaged 
With  fifteen  ships  in  all. 

4.  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  The  second  son  of  Thomas, 
Duk«  of  Norfolk  and  himself  the  first  Earl  of  SuflFolk.  He  was 
born  oi.  August  24th,  1.%1.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage,  and  marked  political  ability.  In  addition  to  filling 
many  high  commands  at  sea.  he  also  held  important  offices  in 
the  state,  finally  becoming  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 
He  died  on  May  26th,  1626. 

12.  Inquisition  dogs.  "Of  all  things  Spanish  the  most 
hateful  to  Englishmen,  then  and  afterwards,  was  the  so-called 
Holy  Inquisition,  an  organization  whose  business  it  was  to  detect 
and  punish  heresy.  " 

36.  the  little  Revenge.  The  Revenge  was  of  500  tons  burd- 
en and  carried  a  crew  of  250  men.  Parrot  and  Long  in  English 
Poems  say  ;  "She  was  one  of  the  best  ships  of  the  English  navy. 
Drake,  the  greatest  of  all  Elizabethan  sailors,  chose  her  to  carry 
his  flag  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  But  she  was  a  notorious- 
ly unlucky  ship,  having  run  aground  and  capsized  several  times 
before  she  was  finally  lost.  A  sailor  of  that  day  called  her  '  a 
ship  loaden  and  full-fraught  with  ill  success.  But  her  final  de- 
feat was  more  glorious  than  many  victories." 

40.  San  Phnip.  Raleigh  says  :  •  •  The  great  San  Philip  being 
in  the  wind  of  him,  and  coming  towards  him,  becalmed  his  sails 
in  such  sort,  as  the  ship  could  neither  way  nor  feel  the  helm  ;  so 
huge  and  high  carged  was  the  Spanish  ship,  being  of  a  thousand 
and  five  hundred  tons.  "  The  ship  had  three  tiers  of  guns, 
seventy  in  all. 

«9.  Sink  me  the  ship.  Raleigh  says  that  Sir  Richard 
"commanded  the  master  gunner,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  resolute 
man  to  split  and  sink  the  ship,  that  thereby  nothing  might 
remain  of  glorv  and  victory  to  the  Spaniards,  seeing  that  in  so 
many  hours  they  were  not  able  to  take  her,  having  h.-.d  about 
fifteen  hour's  time,  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  fifty-three  sail  of 
men  of  war  to  perform  it  withal.  " 
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101     I    have  fought.     Grenvilles  last  words  uere  :  "  Here 
die  I.  Richard  Greenfield,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind,  for  that 

fought  for  h.s  country,  Queen,  relitjion,  and  honor.  Whereby  my 
soul  n.ost  joyful^-  departeth  out  of  this  body,  and  shall  a-wa^s 
leave  behind  u  the  fame  of  a  valian.  and  .rue  soldier  that  hah 
done  his  duty  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  " 

H2.  they  had  rulnU  The  wind  came  from  the  west  and 
north-west.  The  Spaniards  had  almo.st  entirely  ruined  The 
countries  of  t  e  New  World  by  their  indiscrimmate  plundering 
and  their  cruelty.  u«-imK 

114.   that  evening,     n  was  several  day.  later.     Short  I  v  after 
he  battle  ...h  the  A-...,.^,  ,,  fleet  of  merchantmen  joined  the 
the  Spaniards    making  140  ships  in  all.    Only  32  of  these  reached 
a  ?>panish  harbor. 

119.  lost    evermore.     Archibald    MacMechan    says       '.The 
whole  transaction  has  been  carefully  studied  by  .  most  compet- 
ent authority,  Mr.  Julian  .S.    Corbelt.      Fro*  a  military  poin^of 
view,  00  end  was  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  A-^r,,;..  and 
he.  crew.     Grenvilles  duty  as  a  naval  commander  was  u    ;et 
h.s  SK  k  men  on  board  and  rejoin  his  squadron  with  all  speed      If 
S.X  ships  ag:ainst  fifty-three  was  too  ^reat  odds,  one  a^a.ns,  fif, v- 
three  was  sheer  madness.      Urenville  could  have  easily  made  h  s 
escape     for    the   Revenge,    a  first  class  Mohk  ship'  of.,,,  ^l 
English  model,  could  easily  ou.-sail  the  lumbering  Spanish  eal 
-„s.  bu,  he  chose  ueliberately  ,0  sail  in  the  opposite  direcLn 
hrou^h   a  ^ap  in  the  Spanish   H.-e,   wnich   wa.s' approach „.;!: 
four  divisions.      H.s  motive  appears  ,0  have  been  plre  bravfdo 

for    he  three  Spaniards  detached  from  the  convov  of  ,he  plate 
flee,  to  take  him  .  but  they  did  not  accept  his  .nsoi;nt  chail.!,,! 
.  was  like  Raleigh  leading  the  van  into  Cadi,  harbor  i„   ,5% 
disdaining  to  answer  the  flankm^  fire  of  the  whole  „.-..-    ,   ^^^J 
roil  except  by  a  blare  of  his  trumpets,  while  he  st  -ered  th.irt 

ed  for  the  Revenge. '"  *'•  "K- 

Ge^rald  Massey  l.as  written  an  excellent  ballad  entitled  i-V 
R,rhard  Gren.UV,   Last  Fi,hl,   .,,.  ,0  be  found  in  full  in  Poetry 
"/emptre  edited  by  John  and  Jean   I.anK  (T.  C    &  E.  C.  Jacki 
The  last  four  stanza.s  may  be  quoted:  '" 
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They  had  not  heart  to  dare  fulfil 

The  stern  Commander  .s  word  : 
With  swelling  hearts  and  welling  oyi-s 

They  carried  him  aboard 
The  Spaniards'  ship,  and  round  him  stand 
The  Warriors  of  his  wasted  band  : 
Then  said  he,  feeling  death  at  hand  : 

*•  Here  die  /,  Richard  Gremnlle, 

With  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ; 
I  reach  a  soldier's  end,  /  leave 

A  soldier  s  fame  behind. 
Who  for  his  Queen  a.id  Country  fought, 
For  Honour  and  Religion  wrought, 
And  died  as  a  true  Soldier  ought." 

KartL  never  returned  a  worthier  trust 

For  Hand  of  Heaven  to  take 
Since  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

Was  cast  into  the  lake. 
And  the  King's  grievous  wounds  were  dressed, 
And  healed,  by  weeping  Queens,  who  blessed. 
And  bore  him  to  a  valley  of  rest. 

Old  Heroes,  who  could  grandly  do 

As  they  could  greatly  dare  ; 
A  vesture,  very  glorious, 

Their  shining  spirts  wear, 
Of  noble  deeds!     God  give  us  grace, 
That  we  may  see  such  face  to  face 
In  our  greal  day  that  comes  apace. 
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ROBERT    BROWNING 

BroGRAPHicAi.  Sketch 

Robert  Browning  was  born  in  Camberwell,  London, 
on   May  7th,   1812.      He  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
his  early  surroundings.      His  father,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank 
of   England,   was   a    man  of  scholarly  tastes,   fond  of 
books,  and  fonder  of  discussing  them  with  his  family 
and  friends  ;  he  was  also  possessed  of  sufficient  means 
to  gratify  these  tastes  and  to  afford  his  son  an  ample 
education.     His  mother  was  Scotch,  a  type,  as  Carlyle 
says,  of  the  true  Scottish  gentlewoman.      She  was  fond 
of  music,  deeply  religious,  and  devoted  to  her  gifted 
son.      Both    parents    early    recognized    the    boy's    un- 
doubted poetic  bent  and  encouraged  him  in  every  poss- 
ible way. 

Browning    received   the  greater  part  of  his  educa- 
tion   at  private  academies  and  at  home.      He  did  not 
attend  any  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  neither  was  he  a 
student  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was    sent    to  a  school  near  his  home,   kept  by  a   Mr. 
Ready,     where    he    remained    until    he    was    fourteen. 
Subsequently    he    read   at    home    with  a  private  tutor 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  attended  some  of  the  class- 
es at  the  University  of  London.      His  time,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  devoted    principally  during   these 
years    to    the   study    of   poetry.      When   he  was  eight 
years   of  age    he   read  Pope's  translation  of  Homer's 
fiiaii  and   Odvssev.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  a 
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number  of  poems,  which  were  bound  in  a  manuscript 
book,  but  these  contained  little  promise  of  his  future 
greatness,  and  were  in  no  way  different  from  somewhat 
clever  verse  written  by  other  precocious  boys.  He 
early  familiarized  himself  with  the  great  Elizabethan 
poets  and  with  Byron,  but  it  was  not  until  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Shelley  and  Keats  —  the  books  were 
procured  for  him  by  his  mother,  the  bookseller  to  whom 
she  applied  for  Shelley's  works  adding  on  his  own 
account  three  volumes  of  Keats  —  that  the  boy  began 
to  realize  his  own;  powers  and  to  cultivate  them.  Ke 
early  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  poetry, 
and  to  this  purpose  he  remained  constant  during  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  year  1833,  Browning's 
first  printed  poem,  Pauline,  was  published,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  aunt,  and  received  some  very  favorable 
notices  from  the  critics  of  the  time.  The  Atfwneeum 
was  specially  complimentary:  "There  is  not  a  little 
true  poetry  in  this  very  little  book  ;  here  and  there  we 
have  a  touch  of  the  mysterious  which  we  cannot  pdmire  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  want  of  true  melody  which  we  can 
forgive,  with  perhaps  more  abruptness  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  all  that,  however,  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  a  cup 
of  pure  water,  compared  to  the  nature,  and  passion, 
and  fancy  of  the  poem. "  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liter- 
ary Gaeette  characterized  the  book  as  "a  dreamy 
volume  without  an  object,  and  unfit  for  publication." 

In  1833-34,  the  poet,  at  the  invitation  of  a  friend, 
for  whom  he  acted  as  secretary,  paid  a  visit  to  Russia, 
afterwards  extending  his  travels  into  Italy.  In  1834 
he  was  back  in  London  engaged  in  literary  work,  and 
in  1835  Paracelsus  was  published.  This  book  pro- 
cured for  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
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chief  literary  men  of  the  day,  including  Loij^h  Hunt, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Dickens,  and  Wordsworth.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  introduced  to  Macready,  the  actor. 
who  suggested  that  he  should  write  a  tra},'edy  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  The  result  of  this  suggestion  was 
Strafford,  but  the  play  did  not  prove  a  success,  and 
was  withdrawn  after  five  nights. 

From  1835  to  1846,  Browning  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  London,  engaged  in  the  production  of  his 
poems  and  dramas  He  made  several  trips  to  Italy,  the 
sea-voyage  in  1838  being  noteworthy  as  it  resulted  in 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  AV«-.v  frotn  Ghent  to 
Aix.  In  1840  Sordello  was  published,  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  Pippa  Passes,  issued  as  No.  1  of  a  series 
of  volumes  entitled  Bells  and  Pmiegranates.  In  rapid 
succession  followed  King  Victor  and  King  Charles, 
Dramatic  Lyrics,  The  Return  of  the  Druses,  A  Blot  on 
the  'Scutcheon,  and  Colombe's  Birthday.  In  all  seven 
volumes  were  published  before  the  end  of  1845. 

In  1845  Browning  met  Elizabeth  Barrett,  who  at 
this  lime  had  gained  some  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  verse.  Miss  Barrett  was  an  invalid  and  spent 
her  time  principally  on  a  sofa.  Her  father  had  peculiar 
ideas  as  to  his  daughter  ;  he  did  not  wish  her  to  travel, 
even  with  the  hope  of  benefiting  her  health,  neither  did 
he  desire  that  she  should  be  married.  Browning  early 
saw  that  it  would  be  useless  lo  expect  that  Mr.  Barrett 
would  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  and  resolved 
to  take  her  from  her  home  without  consulting  her  fath- 
er. On  the  12th  of  September,  1846,  Miss  Barrett  stole 
secretly  from  the  house,  and  the  two  poets  were  mar- 
ried at  the  parish  church  of  Marylebone.  Shortly 
afterwards    they    left    En^Hand    together    and  took  up 
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their  residence  in  Florence.  Frequently  they  visited 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  their  time  was  spent 
in  Italy.  At  Florence  their  son.  Robert  Barrett 
Browning  was  born  in  1 849.  Browning  never  regretted 
his  action  in  marrying  Miss  Barrett.  The  marriage 
was  in  every  respect  an  ideal  one.  The  two  had  every 
taste  in  common  and  were  devoted  to  one  another. 

From  his  marriage  the  life  of  Browning  was  singul- 
arly uneventful,   varied  only  by  the  publication  of  his 
various  volumes.     In  1846  appeared  the  eighth  and  last 
volume   of  Bells  and  Pomep'onates,  containing  LuHa 
and   A  Souts  TrAgedy.     In  1850,   Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day  was  published,  followed  in   1855  by  Men 
and   Women.      In  1861    Mrs.   Browning  died  and  was 
buried   in    Florence.     The    poet,  after  this  sad  event, 
returned    to    London,    where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
In  1864  Dramatis  Personte  was  published,  and  five 
years  later.   The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Browning's  great 
work,  was  given  to  the  world.     The  poem  is  in  blank 
verse  and  contains  21,000  lines      In  1867  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  Browning  the  degree  of 
Master   of  Arts.      Later,    in    1884.   the    University   of 
Edinburgh  granted  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
He  was  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  true  poet, 
and   to   take   his   own    place    in    the  realm  of  letters. 
Br<   vning's    remaining  works    were   published   be- 
ween   i871  and   1889.     The   More    important  of  these 
are;  Balaustion's  Adventure,   Fifine  at  the  Fair,    Red- 
Cotton   Nightcap    Count rs;   Aristophanes    Apology,  The 
Inn   Album,    La  Saisiaz  and  the   Two  Poets  of  Croisic, 
Dramatic  Idylls,  Ferishtah's  Fancies,  and  Asoiando. 

The  latter  years  of  Browning's  life  were  passed  in 
happiness  and  prosperity.     He  lived  for  the  most  part 
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In  London,  makinK.  however  frequent  visits  lo  the  con- 
tinent,  and  especially  to  his  beloved  Italy.  He  was 
surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  was  welcomed  every- 
where  in  society,  and  jjiven  his  due  mead  of  praise  as 
one  of  the  leadin^j  poets  of  his  time.  Perhaps  his  only 
regret  was  that  his  wife  had  not  lixcd  to  share  with  him 
his  fame,  and  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his  success.  He 
died  at  Venice  on  December  12th,  1889,  the  day  on 
which  his  last  volume  Asolamio  was  published.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbev. 

William  Sharp  in  his  Life  of  Browning  says  :  "Bayard 
Taylor,     in    his    travel-sketches    published    under    the 
title  A/  Home  and  Abroad  has  put  on  record    how  he 
called  upon  the  Brownings  one  afternoon  in  September, 
at  their  rooms  in   Devonshire  Street,  and   found  them 
on  the  eve  of  their  return   from   Italy.      In  his  cheerful 
alertness,  self-possession,  and  genial  suavity  Browning 
impressed  him  as  an  American  rather  than  an  English- 
man,  though  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  no  more 
thorough  Englishman  than  the  poet  ever  lived.      It  is  a 
mistake,  of  course,  to  speak  oi   him  as  a  typical   Eng- 
lishman  ;    for   typical    he    was    not,    except    in  a  very 
exclusive    sense.        Bayard    Taylor    describes    him    in 
reportorial    fashion  as  being    apparently  about    seven- 
and-thirty,  with  his  dark    hair  already    streaked    with 
gray  about  the  temples:   with  a  fair  complexion,    just 
tinged  with   faintest  olive:   eyes  large,  clear,  and  gray, 
with  nose  strong  and  well-cui,   mouth  full  and  rather 
broad,  and  chin  pointed,  though  not  prominent :  about 
the  medium  height,  strong  in  the  shoulders,  but  slender 
at  the  waist,  with  movements  expressive  of  a  combina- 
tion of  vigor  and  elasticity.       With  due  allowance  for 
the    passage  of  fivc-and-thirty  years,   this    description 
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would  not  be  inaccurate  of  Browning  the  Septuagenar- 
ian." Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  adds  :  "  His  appearance 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  one  of  undimin- 
ished vitality ;  his  noble  gray  head  was  set  on  a 
remarkably  sturdy  form,  and  his  clear,  keen  eyes  main- 
tained their  brightness.  He  had  not  the  ruddy  English 
complexion,  but  a  color  that  has  been  described  as  the 
tint  of  old  ivory.  His  voice  continued  genial  and  ring- 
ing to  the  last." 

Chronological  Table 

Born  May  7,  1^12,  at  Camberwell,  London. 

Goes  to  a  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ready, 
1822. 

Makes  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  1826. 

Attends  classes  at  the  University  of  London,  1830. 

Publishes  Pauline,  1833. 

Visits  St.  Petersburg  as  secretary  of  the   Russian 
consul-general  at  London,  1833-34. 

Publishes  Paracelsus,  1835. 

Removes  from  Camberwell  to  Hatcham,  1835. 

His  drama  Strafford  presented,  1837. 

Pays  his  first  •isit  to  Italy,  1838. 

Meets  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Kenyon,  1839. 

Publishes  Sordello,  1840  and  Pippa  Passes,  1841. 

Begins  his  correspondence  with  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
1844. 

Marries  Elizabeth  Barrett,  September  12th,  1846. 

Goes  to  Paris  with  his  wife,  September  19th,  1846. 

Takes  up  his  residence  in  Florence,  1847. 

His  son  Robert  Barrett  Browning  born,  1849  ;  his 
mother  dies  in  the  same  year. 
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Returns  to  Enjrland,  1851. 

Becomes  intimate  with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti    185^ 
Publishes  Men  and  Wo7ncn,  1855. 

He  and  his  wife  receive  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kenvon 
a  legacy  of  10,000  guineas,  1856. 

Mrs.  Browning  dies  June  29th,  1861. 

Takes  up  his  permanent  residence  in  London,  1861 

His  father  dies,  1866. 

The  degree  of  Master  of   Arts    conferred    on    him 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  1867. 

Publishes  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  18-. 8-69 

Writes  Nerve  Riel  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
sufferers  in  the  Franco-German  war,  1871. 

Publishes  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  1872. 

Refuses  nomination  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  1875  and  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  1877. 

The  London  Browning  Society  organized,  1881 
Receives  degree  of  LL.D.   from  the    University  of 
Edinburgh,  1884.  ' 

Made     Corresponding     Secretarv     of      the    Roval 
Academy,  1886.  ' 

Dies  at  Venice,  December  12th,  1889. 

Asolando  published  on  the  day  of  his  death,  1889. 

Appreciations 

"Browning  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  soul-penetration, 
of  looking  into  and  through  other  persons.  He  divines 
what  they  are,  how  they  think,  and  what  they  are 
worth  with  the  swift,  sure  eye  of  keenest  inspiration. 
He  thus  reads  the  open  secrets  of  ail  kinds  of  char 
acters,  with  the  same  utmost  sympathy  and  loyalty 
His  imagination  takes  this  direction  when  most  active 
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of  seeing  into  other  natures  and  realizing'  them  as  if 
they  were  his  own.      He  has  an  extensive  and  varied 
learning,   which  he  employs  with  great    skill,   as  it  is 
always    suffused    with    imagination    and    feeling.      His 
vivid    imagination,    quick    and    penetrative    in    power, 
discerns  beauty  with  keenest  eye  ;  and  truth  opens  to 
his  magic  touch.      He  brings  to  the  treatment  of   his 
wide-ranging   subjects  a  knowledge  minute   and    pro- 
found,   ill    art    and    literature,    history    and    science, 
romance  and  music.      He    has  a  remarkable   acquain- 
tance with  and  insight    into    life    and  character  in  all 
countries  and  periods.      In  many  directions  he  has  an 
eager  and  never  satisfied  acquisitiveness  ;  not  for  mere 
facts,    but   for   knowledge    that    interprets   the   larger 
issues  of  life.      He  does  not  care  for  science  or  philoso- 
phy in  themselves,  or  for  any  other  knowledge,  ssive  in 
so  far  as  it  illustrates  human  nature,  and  gives  him  a 
clearer  insight  into  its  meaning  and  purpose.    To  know 
man  is  the  one  passion  and  one  delight  of  his  life  ;  and 
he   thinks  no  search  wasted  which  brings  him   closer 
comprehension  of  an  individual  soul,  and  of   its  own 
special  experiences.      His  knowledge  of  man,    and    of 
what  enters  into  his  success  and  failure,  is  of  the  widest 
and  truest  kind." — George  Willis  Cooke. 

'  *  The  three  generations  of  readers  who  have  lived 
since  Browning's  first  publication  have  seen  as  many 
attitudes  taken  towards  one  of  the  ablest  poetic  spirits 
of  the  century.  To  the  first  he  appeared  an  enigma, 
a  writer  hopelessly  obscure,  perhaps  not  even  clear  in 
his  own  mind,  as  to  the  message  he  wished  to  deliver  ; 
to  the  second  he  appeared  a  prophet  and  a  philosopher, 
full  of  all  wisdom  and  subtlety,  too  deep  for  common 
mortals  to  fathom  with  line  and  plummet, — concealing 
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below  green  depths  of  ocean  priceless  gems  of  thought 
and  feehng  ;  to  the  third,  a  poet  f-.H  of  inequalities  in 
conception  and  expression,  who  has  done  many  good 
thmgs  well  and  has  made  many  grave  failures. 

"No  poet  in  our  generation  has  fared  so  ill  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics.     Already  the   Browning  library  is 
large.     Some  of  tne  criticism  is  good  ;  much  of  it.'re- 
gardmg  the  author  as  a  philosopher  and  symbolist,   is 
totally  askew       Reams  have  been  written  in  interpre- 
tation of  Childe  Roland,  an  ima,    native  fantasy  com- 
posed in  one  day.     Abstruse  ide.      have  been  wrested 
from  the  simple  story  of  My  Last  Duchess.      His  poetry 
has  been  the  stamping-ground  of  theologians  and  the 
centre  of    prattling   literary  circles.      In  this  tortuous 
maze  of  futile  criticism  the  one  thing  lost  sight  of  is 
the  fact  that  the  poet  must  be  judged  by  the  standards 
of  art.      It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Browning 
Ks  himself  to  blame  for  much  of  the  smoke  of  commen- 
tary   that    has   gathered    round    him.      He    has   often 
chosen  the  oblique  expression  where  the  direct   would 
serve  better  ;  often  interpolated    his  own  musing  sub- 
tleties between  the  reader  and    the  life  he  would  pre- 
sent ;  often  followed    his  theme  into  intricacies  beyond 
h.s  own  power  to  resolve  into  the  simple  forms  of  art 
Thus  It  has  come  about  that  misguided  readers  became 
enigma  hunters,  and  the  poet  their  Sphinx. 

"The  real  question  with  Browning,  as  with  any 
poet,  IS,  what  is  his  work  and  worth  as  an  artist  > 
What  of  human  life  has  he  presented,  and  how  clear 
and  true  are  his  presentations  ?  What  passions,  what 
struggles,  what  ideals,  what  activities  of  men  has  he 
added  to  the  art  world.?  What  beauty  and  dignity 
what  hght  has  he  created?     How  does  ne  view  life' 
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with  what  hope,  or  aspiration,  or  strength  ?  These 
questions  may  be  .scussed  under  his  sense  and  mastery 
of  form,  and  under  his  views  of  human  life. 

"  Browning's  sense  of  form  has  often  been  attacked 
and  defended.  The  first  impression  upon  reading  him 
is  of  harshness  amounting  to  the  grotesque.  Rhymes 
often  clash  and  jangle  like  the  music  of  the  savages. 
Such  rhymes  as 

*  Fancy  the  fabric  .  .  . 
Ere  mortar  dab  brick,' 

strain  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  breaking-point. 
Archaic  and  bizarre  words  are  pressed  into  service  to 
help  out  the  rhyme  and  metre ;  instead  of  melodic 
rhythm  there  are  harsh  and  jolting  combinations  ;  until 
the  reader  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Tennyson  is  fain  to  cry  out,  this  is  not 
poetry  ! 

"In  interna]  form  as  well,  Browning  often  defies  the 
established  laws  of  literature.  Distorted  and  elliptical 
sentences,  long  and  irrelevant  parentheses,  curious 
involutions  of  thought,  and  irregular  or  incoherent 
development  of  the  narrative  or  ^ht  picture,  often  leave 
the  reader  in  despair  even  of  the  meaning.  Nor  can 
these  departures  from  orderly  beauty  always  be 
defended  by  the  exigencies  of  tbe  subjects.  They  do 
not  fit  the  theme.  They  are  the  discords  of  a  musician 
who  either  has  not  mastered  his  instrument  or  is  not 
sensitive  to  all  the  finer  effects.  Some  of  his  work 
stands  out  clear  from  these  faults :  A  Toccata  of 
Galupp€s,  Love  Among  the  Ruins,  the  Songs  from  Pippa 
Passes,  ApparationSy  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a  score  of 
others  might  be  cii ;»!  to  show  that  Browning  could 
write  with  a  sense  of  form  as  true,  and  an  ear  as  deli- 
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cate.  as  could  any  poet  of  the  century,  except  Tennvson. 
To  Browning  belongs  the  credit  of  having  created 
a  new  poetic  form,-  the  dramatic  monologue.     In  this 
form  the  larger  number  of  his  poems  are  cast.     Amoni: 
the  best  examples  are  Afy  Las/  Duchess,    The  liishot 
Orders   His    Tofnb,     The   Laboruiory,    and    Conjessions 
One  person  only  is  speaking,  but  reveals  the  oresence 
action,  and  thoughts  of  the  others  who  are  in    he  scene 
at  the  same  time  that  he  reveals  his  own  character    as 
ma  conversation  in  which  but    one  voice  is  audible 
The  dramatic  monologue  has  in  a  peculiar  degree  the 
advantages  of  compression  and   vividness,   and  is,   in 
Brownmg's  hands,  an  instrument  of  great  power. 

"The  charge  of  obscurity  so  often  made  against 
Browning's  poetry  must  in  part  be  admitted.  As  has 
been  said  above  he  is  often  led  off  by  his  many-sided 
mterests  into  irrelevancies  and  subtleties  that  interfere 
with  simplicity  and  beauty.  His  compressed  style  and 
his  fondness  for  unusual  words  often  make  an  unwarr- 
anted demand  upon  the  reader's  patience.  Such  pass- 
ages are  a  challenge  to  his  admirers  and  a  repulse  to 
the  indifferent.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ore  is  not 
worth  the  smelting  ;  often  it  yields  enough  to  reward 
the  greatest  patience. "— />a«>&/z>i  T.  Baker. 

"Browning  has  a  perfect  command  c  er  versifi- 
cation when  he  chooses  to  employ  it,  and  great  richness 
o'- melody.  He  has  a  remarkable  versatilitv  in  metre 
and  rhythm,  though  he  is  reckless  of  rules  and  defiant  of 
precedents  in  his  artistic  elaboration.  Many  of  his 
shorter  poems  show  that  he  has  the  gift  of  music  when 
he  chooses  to  use  it :  but  he  prefers  to  give  heed  mainly 
to  the  content  rather  than  to  the  form  of  his  verse. 
Deliberately  he  refused  to  go  with  the  multitude  in  their 
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efforts  to  turn  poetry  into  a  matter  of  rhythm  and  fine- 
sounding  words.  His  thoughtful  and  deep-searching 
way  of  looking  at  life  does  not  adapt  itself  to  smooth- 
flowing'  verse  ;  but  the  stormy  and  passionate  life  he 
studies  most  of  all  needs  a  method  of  interpretation 
suited  to  its  own  characteristics.  His  style  is  his  own, 
the  natural  way  of  expression  with  him.  He  says 
straight-out  the  thought  which  is  in  his  mind,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  first  presents  itself  to  him.  He  is 
full,  however,  of  recondite  and  subtle  allusions,  a  mere 
glance  and  then  on  thai  requires  the  fullest  knowledge 
to  follow,  and  the  fullest  apprehension  to  get  the  full 
meaning  and  bearing  thereof.  His  keen,  swift  mind 
eludes  us  without  the  closest  attention.  There  are 
vigor,  robustness,  and  a  manhood  of  the  most  strenuous 
kind  in  his  verse.  He  does  not  resort  to  dainty  devices  ; 
he  indulges  in  no  idle  conceits  ;  but  he  has  a  str  ^ng 
man's  insistence  on  strong  things."  —  George  IP  Jit's 
Cooke. 

"Browning's  early  lyrics  and  occasional  passages 
of  recent  date,  show  that  he  has  melodious  intervals, 
and  can  be  very  artistic  with  no  loss  of  original  power. 
Often  the  ring  of  his  verse  is  sonorous,  and  overcomes 
the  jagged  consonantal  diction  with  stirring  lyrical 
effect.  The  Cavalier  Tunes  are  examples.  These 
show  that  Browning  can  put  in  verse  the  spirit  of  a 
historic  period,  and  has,  or  had,  in  him  the  making  of 
a  lyric  poet.  How  fresh  and  wholesome  this  work. 
Finer  still  that  superb  stin  up-piece,  best  of  its  class  in 
the  language.  Haw  They  Brought  the  Goo..  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix.  Ralisbon  and  The  Lost  Leader,  no  less, 
are  poems  that  fasten  themselves  upon  literature,  and 
will  not  be  forgotten.     The  old  fire  flashes  out,   thirty 
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years  after,  in  Hvn^e  Riel,  another  vi^n^rous  production 
—  unevenly    sustained,    but    superior    lo     Lon^rfeilou 's 
legendary    ballads   and    sagas.     From    among    li;,rh,er 
pieces  I  will  select  for  present  mention  two,  very  u'lijikc 
each  other  ;  one,  as  delightful  a  child's  poem  'as  ever 
was  written,  in  fancy  and  airy  extravagance,  and  having 
a  wildness  and  pathos  all  its  own— the  daintiest  bit  of 
folk-lore  in  English  verse,  —to  what  should  I  refer  but 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ?  The  author  made  a  stn>ng 
bid  for  the  love  of  children,  when  he  placed  '  By  Robert 
Browning-  at  its  head,  in  the  collection  oi  his  poems. 
The  other,  Evelyn  Hope,  appeals  like  Wordsworth's  She 
Dwelt  among  the   Untrodden   Ways  and    Landor's  Rose 
Aylmer,  to  the  hearts  of  learned  and  unlearned,  one  and 
all.  "  —  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"his  the  style  of  Browning  which  does  most  to 
puzzle  the  beginner.      In  many  of  the  short  poems,  in- 
deed,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.      In  the  longer 
poems  the  language  is  often  puzzling.     At  its  worst  his 
style  is  at  once  verbose  and  elliptic.      He    sometimes 
makes  his  sentences  long  and  confusing  by  the  use  of 
many  parentheses.      He  sometimes  cuts  them  down  to 
the  quick,   by  omission  of  necessary  parts  of  speech. 
They  may  be  easy   enough    to   understand    when    the 
omissions   have    once  been  supplied,  yet  not  so   easy 
when  you  do  not  even  realize  that  there  are  omissions, 
but  attribute  the  confusion  to  your  own  stupidity  or  ^\^:: 
profundity  of  the  poet.      He  omits  prepositions,  articles, 
personal  and  relative  pronouns,  and  auxiliary  verbs  at 
his  pleasure.      He    employs  uncalled-for  and  graceless 
inversions.      He  adopts  slang  or  obsolete  or  provincial 
words,    and  sometimes  uses  them    wrong.     All    these 
eccentricities  are  confusing  and  alarming  when  taken 
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separately,  but  when  employed  in  combination  the> 
lead  to  passages  of  real  diRiculty.  One  can,  it  is  true, 
read  a  great  deal  of  Browning,  without  troubling  to 
unravel  any  of  then  .  One  can  discourse  at  length  with 
eloquence  of  his  philosophy  and  his  '  message,'  without 
comprehending  the  language  in  which  he  expresses 
himself.  But  the  serious  student  knows  that  if  a  great 
writer  is  worth  reading  he  Is  worth  understanding.  "  — 
Frederick  Ryland. 

"Browning  never  seems  to  be  telling  us  what  he 
thinks  and  feels  ;  but  he  puts  before  us  some  man,  male 
or  female,  wb'^se  individuality  soon  becomes  as  clear 
and  absolute  as  our  own.  The  poet  does  liot  appear  ; 
indeed  so  wholly  is  he  merged  in  the  '-reaturt  of  his 
own  will  that,  as  we  hear  that  creature  speak,  his 
creator  is,  for  the  time,  completely  forgotten.  "  — 
Richard  Grant  White. 

"Browninf  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  modern 
English  poets  ;  there  is  nothing  morbid  in  his  writings  ; 
he  takes  an  intensely  earnest  view  of  life  and  its  duties. 
Taking  the  completed  round  of  his  work  the  reader 
will  find  that  he  is  essentially  optimistic.  To  him  life  is 
a  glad,  sweet  thing ;  so  he  will  rejoice  therein  and 
be  glad.  Life  is  a  serious  and  earnest  piece  of  business 
— yet  it  is  also  a  beautiful  and  joyous  thing  withal,  and 
to  be  enjoyed  as  the  Giver  meant  it  to  be." — 
Augustine  Birrell. 

"Browning  has  contempt  for  hopelessness,  hatred 
for  despair,  joy  for  eager  hope,  faith  in  perfection,  pity 
for  all  effort  which  only  claimed  this  world,  for  all  love 
which  was  content  to  begin  and  end  on  earth,  reproof 
for  all  goodness  and  beauty  which  which  was  content 
to  die  forever." — Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
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"  Browning  in  always  masculine  and  vjforous. 
Original  modern  poetry  is  apt  to  be  enervating,  pro- 
ducing the  efffcr  of  intellectual  luxury ;  or  if,  like 
Wordsworth's,  .t  if  as  cool  and  bright  as  morning  dew, 
it  carries  us  away  to  the  world  of  mountain  solitudes 
and  transcendental  dreams.  Mr.  Browning's  —  while 
it  strains  our  intellect  to  the  uttermost,  as  all  really  in- 
tellectual poetry  must,  and  has  none  of  the  luxuriance 
ot  fancy  and  wealth  of  sentiment  which  relaxes  the 
fibre  of  the  mind  —  keeps  us  still  in  a  living  world  ;  not 
always  the  modern  world,  very  seldom,  indeed,  the 
worlv*  of  modern  England,  but  still  in  contact  with 
keen,  quick,  vigorous  lift." — /f.  //.  Hutton 

•'The  prevalent  impression  which  the  work  of 
Browning  leaves  upon  the  reader  is  twofold  :  he  makes 
us  feel  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  intensity  and 
breadth  of  his  sympathies.  It  is  a  vast  world  of 
thought  to  w^ich  Browning  introduces  his  reader. 
He  claims  from  him  absolute  attention,  the  entire 
absorption  of  the  neophytes,  whose  whole  moral  earnest- 
ness is  given  to  his  task.  Like  all  neophytes  we  have 
to  submit  to  a  process  of  initiation.  In  the  world  of 
Browning'*-  thought  there  is  much  that  is  strange,  much 
that  is  new,  much  that  is  grotesque.  There  in  no  problem 
of  life  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  solve,  no  mystery  of 
life  that  he  is  not  ready  to  explain  or  reconcile.  He 
insists  that  we  take  him  seriously,  for  he  himself  is 
profoundly  erious  and  earnest.  \  .e  is  not  a  singer, 
but  a  seer.  In  every  line  that  he  hr.s  written  there  is  a 
vigorous  moveme:  t  of  a  strong  and  eager  intellect.  If 
his  reader  is  incapable  of  sustained  thought,  or  too 
indolent  to  rise  into  someti^ing  like  intensity  of  atten- 
tion, then   Browning  has  nothing  to  say  to  him.      He 
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demands  our  faith  in  him  as  a  master-teacher  ;  he  will 
work  no  miracle  for  him  who  has  no  belief.  Sometimes 
this  sense  of  the  power  of  mind  in  Browning  is  almost 
oppressive.  We  long  for  a  little  rest  in  the  arduous 
novitiate  he  imposes  on  us.  We  feel  that  the  vehicle 
he  uses  for  the  exposition  of  his  thought  is  unequal  to 
the  vast  strain  he  imposes  on  it.  The  verse  moves 
stiffly  beneath  the  tremendous  weight  of  thought.  The 
forms  of  poetry  seem  to  cramp  and  fetter  him.  No 
poet  who  has  ever  written  has  so  tired  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  If  Browning  had  possessed  a  less  subtle  and 
powerful  intellect,  if  he  had  had  held  a  narrower  view 
of  life,  he  would  have  written  with  infinitely  greater 
ease,  and  would  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  his 
popularity.  But  the  compensating  gain  of  this  breadth 
of  view  is  a  corresponding  breadth  of  sympathy. 
There  is  a  perfectly  unique  Catholicity  in  hia  affinities. 
Life  in  its  shame  as  well  as  its  splendor,  life  it  its  base- 
ness, its  distorted  aims,  its  tragic  fail-j-«s,  its  limitless 
follies,  is  still  life  to  him,  and  is  w  jrth;  of  his  compass- 
ionate  scrutiny.  His  unconventionality  is  startling  to 
ordinary  readers ;  they  never  know  where  to  find 
Browning,  or  can  anticipate  what  he  will  say  or  teach." 
" —  fK  J.  Dawson. 

•*  Tennyson  has  a  vivid  feeling  of  the  dignity  and 
potency  of  law.  .  .  .  Browning  vividly  feels  the  impor- 
tance, the  greatness  and  beauty  of  passions  and 
enthusiasms,  and  his  imagination  is  comparatively 
unimpressed  by  the  presence  of  law  and  its  operations. 
...  It  is  not  the  order  and  regularity  in  the  processes 
of  the  natural  world  which  chiefly  delight  Browning's 
imagination,  but  the  streaming  forth  of  power,  and 
will,  and  love  from  the  whole  face  of  the  visible 
universe.   .   ,   . 
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"  Tenn:  son  considers  the  chief  instruments  of  human 
progress  to  be  a  vast  incrtase  of  knovvledKe  .md  of 
political  organization.  Browning  makes  that  progress 
dependent  on  the  production  jf  higher  passions,  and 
aspiration,— hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows.  Tennyson 
finds  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gress in  the  universal  picsence  of  a  self-evolving  law. 
Browning  obtains  his  assurnace  of  its  truth  from  inward 
presages  and  prophecies  of  the  soul,  from  anticipations, 
types,  and  s>  wis  of  a  higher  grcatne.ss  in  store  for 
man,  which  even  now  reside  within  him,  a  creature 
ever  unsatisfied,  ever  yearning  upward  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  endeavor. 

"...  Hence,  it  is  not  obedience,  it  is  not  sub- 
mission to  .  i  law  of  duty,  which  points  out  to  us  our 
true  path  of  life,  but  rather  infinite  desire  and  endless 
aspiration.  Browning's  ideal  of  manhood  in  this  world 
always  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  -  ideal  of  a 
creature  who  never  can  be  perfected  -n  earth,  a 
creature  whom  other  and  higher  lives  await  in  an 
endless  hereafter.  .   .  . 

"The  gleams  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  are 
of  chief  value  because  they  "  sting  with  hunger  for  full 
light.  "  The  goal  of  knowledge,  as  of  love,  is  God 
himself.  Its  most  precious  part  is  that  which  is  least 
positive— those  momentary  intuitions  of  things  which 
eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.  The  needs  of  the 
highest  parts  of  our  humanity  cannot  be  supplied  by 
ascertained  truth,  in  which  we  might  rest,  or  which  we 
might  put  to  use  for  definite  ends  ;  rather  by  ventures 
of  faith,  which  test  the  courage  -  a  the  soul,  we  ascend 
from  surmise  to  assurance,  and  so  again  to  higher 
surmise.  "—Condensed  from  Edtoard  Dowden. 
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"  Coming  to  his  technical  achievements,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  Browning's  remarkable  power 
of  rhyme  as  well  as  of  variety  in  versification.  No 
poet  more  clearly  shows  the  spirit  by  the  metrical  rhy- 
thm of  the  lines.  The  mere  arrangement  of  the  words 
calls  up  a  striking  picture,  so  striking  indeed  that  it 
could  not  be  reproduced  in  painting  or  sculpture  ;  no 
art  but  the  words  themselves  could  bring  the  picture  so 
vividly  before  i^s.  Browning  excels  most  other  poets 
in  this  power  of  word-painting.  As  a  rule,  a  good  de- 
scription of  external  objects  is  improved  by  a  good 
illustration,  or  at  least  such  illustration  is  possible; 
but  the  artist  would  labor  in  vain  who  tried  to  depict 
on  canvas  the  actual  scene  which  Browning  has  de- 
scribed to  us.  If  any  artist  doubts  the  truth  of  this, 
let  him  try  for  himself  to  present  the  sky  as  described 
in  Easter  Day,  the  poet  as  portrayed  in  How  it  Strikes  a 
Contemporary.  This  power  of  allying  sound  with  sense 
is  very  noticeable  in  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix.  The  words  seem,  as  it  were,  tumb- 
ling over  each  other  in  the  haste  and  excitement  to 
reach  a  climax,  and  few  can  read  the  poem  without 
feeling  breathless  at  the  end  of  it.  Equally  forcible  is 
the  calm  and  solemn  atmosphere  we  breath  in  Evelyn 
Hope;  the  pathos  of  a  child's  death  rather  than  awe 
at  the  death  of  an  active  worker. 

*•  Another,  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Browning's  work  is  the  robustness  which  characterizes 
the  matter  of  his  poems,  and  which  appears  in  an 
equally  marked  degree  in  their  form.  They  present  a 
note- worthy  illustration  of  'mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.' 
His  clear,  strong,  energetic  mind,  unhampered  by  ill- 
health,  seems  to  grasp  the  actual  significance  of  man's 
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life  ;  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  real  in  man 
enables  him  to  transmit  the  feelinjf  of  reality  to  all  his 
works.  Throughout  there  is  nothinj,'  morbid,  nothing 
weak,  and  little  that  is  vagoie.  He  not  only  seems 
thoroughly  alive  and  vigorous  himself,  but  he  endows 
with  actual  life  and  vigor  every  character  which  he 
introduces."— ^j/Zk-r  Phcebe  Defries. 
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THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN 

A    child's    STORV 
(  Written  for,  and  inscribed  to  IV.  M,  the  Younger) 


Hamelin  town's  in  Brunswick, 
By  famous  Hanover  city  ; 
The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 
Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side  ; 
A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied  ; 
But,  when  begins  my  ditty, 
Almost  five  hundred  years  ago. 
To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

II 

Rats  ! 
They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats. 
And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 
And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cooks'  own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  woman's  chats 
By  drowning  their  speaking 


to 


IS 


1.  Hamelin.  The  town  is  in  Hanover,  not  in  Brunswick, 
and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Weser  and  Hamel  Rivers. 

7.  five  hundred  years  ago.  Rrcwningr  dates  the  event 
1376,  while  the  date  usually  as.si}j:ned  is  1284. 
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With  shrieking'  and  squeaking 

In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats.  ao 

III 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  hall  came  flocking  : 

'"Tis  clear,"  cried  they,  "our  Mayor's  a  noddy  ; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation  —  shocking- 

To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine  2$ 

For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 

What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  ! 

Vou  hope,  becausei  you're  old  and  obese, 

To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease  ? 

Rouse  up,  sirs  !  give  your  brains  a  racking  so 

To  find  the  reiuedy  we're  lacking, 

Or,  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing  !  " 

At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 

Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

IV 

An  hour  they  sat  in  council ;  35 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence  : 

*'  For  a  giylder  I'd  my  ermine  gown  sell 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  ! 

It's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain  — 

I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again,  40 

I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  !  " 


20.  sharps  and  flats,     in  fifty  different  keys. 

23.  a  noddy.     A  noodle;  of  no  use  at  all. 

28.  obese.     Browningr's  extravagant   use   of  rhyme   in   the 
poem  makes  an  interesting-  study. 

37,  guilder    A  common  coin  of  the  period        The  modem 
coin  is  worth  about  40  cents. 
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Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 

At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 

"  Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "what's  that  ?" 

(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat. 

Looking  little,  though  wondrous  fat  ; 

Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 

Than  a  too-long-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  muntinous 

For  a  plate  of  turtle,  green  and  glutinous) 

"  Only  the  scraping  of  shoes  on  tha  mat? 

Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 

Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  !  " 


50 


••  Come  in  !  '•  —  the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger  : 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  f 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 

Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red, 

And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 

With  sharp  blue  eyes, 'each  like  a  pin, 

With  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 

No  tuft  on  cheek,  no  beard  on  chin, 

But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in  ; 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin  : 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 

Quoth  one  :  "  It's  as  my  great  grandsire, 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tone. 

Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tombstone  ! 


55 


§a 


64.  kith    and    kin.     These    words    now    have    the    same 
68.  Trump  of  Doom.    Revelation.  VIII,  6. 
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He  advanced  to  the  council-  table  : 

And,  ♦•  Please  your  honors,  "  said  he,  "I'm  able, 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  dtaw 

All  creatures  living-  beneath  the  sun. 

That  creep  or  swim  or  fly  or  run. 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  !• 

And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 

On  creatures  that  do  people  harm 

The  mole  and  toad  'iind  newt  and  viper  ; 

And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper.  " 

(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe. 

To  match  with  his  coat  of  self-same  cheque  : 

And  at  the  scarf's  end  hung  a  pipe  ; 

And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying, 

As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 

Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled^J,-''^ 

"  Yet,  "  said  he,  *'  poor  piper  as  I  am, 

In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  from  }."s  huge  swarm  of  gnats  , 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats: 

And  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders. 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ?  " 


n 
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87.  old-fangled.     Old-fashioned 

89.  Cham.       The    khan    of   Tartary.      The    word     means 
*•  prince" 

91.  Nizam.     An  Indian  title,  originally  used  of  the  princes 
of  the  Deccan.     The  word  means  "  regulator  ". 

92.  vampire-bats.     Blood-sucking-  bats. 
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"  One?  fifty  thousand  !  "  -  v. as  the  exclamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation, 

VII 

"^  Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 
Smiliug  first  a  little  smile, 

As  if  he  knew  what  majjic  slept,  iro 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while  : 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept. 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 
And  g-reen  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkkd, 
Like  a  candle-fiame  where  salt  is  sprinkled  ;  uis 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  utterd, 
You  iieard  as  if  an  army  muttered  > 
And  the  muttering,'  jjrew  to  a  f^rumblin^'  ; 
And  the  grumblings  gr^w  to  a  mighty  .umbling  : 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling.         no 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers,  U5 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives.^ 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing,  120 

Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished  ! 
— Save  one,  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Swam  across  and  li\ed  to  carry 

(As  he,  the  manuscript  he  cherished)  125 

To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary  : 
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Which  was  :  "At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scrapiner  tripe, 

And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 

Into  a  cider  press's  gripe^  *• 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 

And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards, 

And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks. 

And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks  : 

And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  t* 

(Sweeter  far  than  by' harp  or  by  psaltery 

Is  breathed)  called  out,  'Oh,  rats,  rejoice  ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery  ! 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 

Breakfast,  supper,  dirtner,  luncheon!'  »*J 

And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-pucheon, 

All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 

Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me. 

Just  as  methought  it  said,  'Come,  bore  me  ! 

—  I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me.  '^  lis 

VIII 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 

Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple. 

••  Go,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "and  get  long  poles. 

Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes ! 

Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 

And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 

Of  the  rats  !  " — when  suddenly,  up  the  face 

Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 

With  a,  "First  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guilders!'^ 
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133.  tPain-Oil.     A  product  of  whale  blubber. 

136.  psaltery.    A  musical  instrument  used  by  the  Hebrews. 

137.  nuncheon.     The  meal  taken  at  noon. 

153.  perked.     Looking  at  them  in  an  insolent  way. 
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IX 

A  thousand  gruilders  !     The  Mayor  lookctl  blue  ;     t« 

So  did  the  Corporation,  toe. 

For  council  dinners  made  rare  havoc 

With  Claret,  Moselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock  ; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish.  mo 

To  pay^  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

"  Beside,  "  quoth  the  Mayor,  ^vhh  a  knowing  ivink, 

"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink  : 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink  !« 

And  what's  dead  can'i  come  to  life,  I  think. 

So,  friend,  we're  not  the  fclks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  ot  giving  you  something  for  drink, 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke  ; 

But  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 

Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty. 

A  thousand  guilders  !     Come,  take  fifty  !  " 


170 


The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 
*'  No  trifling  !     I  can't  wait  !     HeSide, 
I've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner-fime 
Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 
Of  the  Head-Cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in, 
For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen, 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor  : 
Wi^n  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver, 


158.  claret,  etc.     Various  kinds  of  wine. 

169.  poke.     Pouch  or  pocket. 

179.  Caliph.     Thetitle  of  an  Eastern  potentate. 
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With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver ! 
And  foII<s  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  aftc  another  fashion." 


XI 


"  How?"  cried  the  Mayor,  "d'ye  think  I  brook 

Being  worse  treated  than  a  cock  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald  ? 

You  threaten  us,  follow  ?     Do  your  worst  I 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst !  " 

XII 
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Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street, 

And  to  his  lips  again 
L  lid  his  L  g  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane  ; 

And  ere  he  blew   three  notes  (such  sweet, 
Soft  noies  as  yet  musician's  cunning  Itt 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  .it  pitching  and  hustling  ; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering.  200 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard,  when  barley  is  scat- 
tering, 
Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls. 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls,  20$ 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  snouting  and  laughter. 


182.  stiver.     A  coin  worth  very  little. 
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The  Mayor  was  du       ,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry  210 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by, 

— Could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  piper's  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack. 

And  the  wretched  Council's  bosoms  boat,  21s 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  were  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters, 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  I 

However,  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed,  220 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed  : 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

"  He  n^ver  can  cross  that  mighty  top  ! 

He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop."  22s 

When  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain-side, 

A  wondrous  portal  open  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  were  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  Piper  advanced,  and  the  children  followed. 

And  when  all  were  in,  to  the  very  last,  2J0 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all  ?     No  !     One  was  lame. 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say,  —  23s 

"  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  '      nlaymates  left ! 


220.  Koppelberg. 

the  story. 


There  is  no   mil   near  Hamelin   that   fits 
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I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  .sigh     they  see, 

Which  the  Piper  also  pi    .lised  me. 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land  340 

Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new  ; 

1  he  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here,     «s 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  '  jney-bees  nad  lost  their  stings, 

And  hoises  were  born  with  eagles'  wings  ; 

Arid  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured,  an 

The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still. 

And  found  myself  outside  the  hill. 

Left  alone  against  my  will. 

To  ^^o  no- '  limping  as  before, 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  !  "        •  us 

XIX 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  ! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text  which  says  thai  Heaven's  gate 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  !  aa 

The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  mouth, 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  hin, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went. 


263 


257.  bui^her.     Cit:zen. 

258.  A  text.     Matthew,  XIX,  24. 
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And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when  they  8aw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor, 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly  270 

If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  year, 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 

"  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 
On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  ;  "  rs 

And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  Inst  re'reat. 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Pippi's  Street  — 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tahor 
Was  sure  for  the  the  future  to  lose  his  labor.  2ao 

Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  soicnni  ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 
They  wrote  the  story  on  a  coiunm. 
And  on  the  great  church  window  painted  2H 

The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away, 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 

That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe  290 

Of  alien  people  whe  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  sonie  subterraneous  prison  m 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 


I 

r 
1 


296.  trepanned.    Trapped. 
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Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 
But  how  or  why,  they  don't  understand. 


XV 


So,  Willy,  let  me  and  you  be  wipers  300 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers  ! 
And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free  from  rats  or  from  mice, 
If  we've  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our  promise  ! 


"  HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX  " 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

"  Good  speed  !  "  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts 

undrew; 
"  Speed!  "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest,  s 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 
V 
Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace 

Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our 

place; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girth  tight. 


300.  wipers.  The  expression  is  derived  from  the  practice  of 
keeping:  accounts  with  chalk  on  a  slate,  or  board,  the  score 
being  wiped  out  when  settled. 

3.  the  watch.     The  warder,  or  guardian  of  the  gate. 

5.  the  postern,     a  small  gate  in  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town. 

6.  the  midnight.     The  black  darkness  of  the  night. 

7.  the  grreat  pace.     Referring  both  to  the  speed    of  the 
horses  and  their  long  stride. 

8.  Changingr  our  place.     Riding  side  by  side  as  they  had 
set  out. 
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Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right,  lo 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting  ;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see;  is 

At  DuflFeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half- 

chime, 
So,  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "  Yet  there  is  time!" 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one,        20 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray: 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent 
back  25 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance  ! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on.  30 

10.  the  pique.     The  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

14.  twilight.     The  light  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

15.  yellow  star.     The  morning  star. 

23.  butting.     A  strong  expression  which  suggests  both  the 
gallant  bearing  of  the  horse  and  the  thickness  of  the  mist. 

24.  bluff.     Boldly  and  strongly  outlined. 

27.  one  eye's  black  intelligence,    a  beautiful  poetic  form 

for  *'  one  intelligent  black  eye.  " 

28.  askance.     Sideways. 

29.  spume-flakes.     Flakes  of  foam. 
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By    Hasselt,    Dirck    groaned;  and  cried  Joris,   "Stay 

spur  ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her, 
We'll    remember    at    Aix" — for    one    heard   the    quick 

wheeze 
Of  her  chest,   saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering 

knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank,  x 

As  down  on  her  haunches  si  o  shuddered  and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 
Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 
'Neath   our    feet    broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like 
chaff;  40 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome^spire  sprang  white, 
And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight !  " 

"How   they'll   greet   us!" — and  all  in  a  moment  his 

roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone  ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight    45 
Of  the  news  which  alone   could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostr   s  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eve-sockets'  rim. 


Then  I  cast  loose  my  buflF-coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

31.  Dirck  gro&ned.     He  felt  that  his  horse  was  failing. 

32.  Roos.     The  name  of  the  horse. 

39.  pitiless  laugfh.  The  riders  were  suffering'  from  the 
intense  heat. 

41.  domo  spire.  "  The  spire  of  the  Dom,  or  cathedral." 
Charlemagne  is  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at  Aix. 

49.  bUff-COa.t.  A  heavily  padded  leather  coat  used  as  part 
of  the  defensive  armor  of  the  time,  holster.  Leather  pistol 
cases  attached  to  the  saddle. 
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Shook  of  both  my  jack-boots,  let  j,-o  bcli  and  all,  50 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 
Called  my    Roland    his    pet-name,    my    horse    without 
peer; 

Clapped  my  hands,  lauj,'-hed  and  sani,',  any  noise,  bad 

or  K'i^t)d, 
Till  at  lenj,rth  into  Aix  Roland  i^-alloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  —friends  flockinjf  round  55 

As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ^'round  ; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praisinjr  this  Roland  of  mine. 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  burg^esses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  j^ood  news 
from  Ghent.  jq 


SO.  jack-boots.     Heavy  military  riding:-b.>o;  ,  rcachiinf  above 
the  knee, 

54.  Aix.  Aix-la-Chappele.  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  Beljrian 
frontier. 

59.  burgesses.     Citizens  of  the  city. 

60.  good  news  from  Ghent.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  patriotic  note  in  Browning's  poetry  says:  "When 
Browning  was  touched  by  the  impulse  to  write  about  a  great 
deed  in  war,  he  does  not  choose,  like  Tennyson,  English  subjects. 
The  Cavalier  Tunes  have  no  importance  as  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  mere  experiments.  The  poem.  How  they  brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  has  twice  their  vigor.  His  most  intense 
war-incident  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  French  wars  under 
Napoleon.  The  most  ringing  and  swiftest  poem  of  personal 
dash  and  daring— and  at  sea,  as  if  he  was  tired  of  England's 
mistress-ship  of  the  waves— a  poem  one  mav  sot  side  by  side 
with  the  fight  of  The  Revenge,  is  Hen(i  Rief.  It  is  a  tale  of  a 
Breton  sailor  saving  the  French  fleet  from  the  English,  with  the 
sailor's  mockery  of  England  embedded  in  it ;  and  Browning  sent 
the  hundred  pounds  he  got  for  it  to  the  French,  after  the  siege 
of  Paris. 
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"  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  honor  his  country,  but  that,  as  an 
artist,  he  loved  more  the  foreign  lands :  and  that  in  his  deepest 
life  he  belonged  less  to  England  than  to  the  world  of  man.  The 
great  deeds  of  England,  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling,  with 
as  much  keenness  as  Tennyson  felt  those  of  England,  the  great 
deeds  of  France  and  Italy.  National  self-sacrifice  in  critical 
hours,  splendid  courage  in  love  ana  war,  belonged,  he  thought, 
to  all  peoples.  Perhaps  he  felt,  with  Tennyson's  insularity 
dominating  his  ears  that  it  was  as  well  to  put  the  other  side.  I 
think  he  might  have  done  a  little  more  for  England.  There  is 
only  one  poem,  out  of  all  his  huge  production,  which  recognizes 
the  great  deeds  of  our  Empire  in  war :  and  this  did  not  come  of 
a  life-long  feeling,  such  aS  he  had  for  Italy,  but  from  a  sudden 
impulse  which  arose  it.  him,  as  sailing  by,  he  saw  Trafalgar  and 
Gibraltar,  glorified  and  incarnadined  by  a  battle-sunset: 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape   Saint   Vincent   to   the    North-west 

died  away  ; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red  reeking  into  Cadiz 

Bay ; 
Bluish  "mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 
In  the  dimmest  North-east   distance  dawned  Gibraltar 

grand  and  grey; 
'•  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me  ;  how  can  I  help 

England?"  — say. 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise 

and  pray. 
While  Jove's   planet    rises   yonder,  silent  over   Africa. 

It  is  a  little  thing,  and  when  it  leaves  the  sunset  it  is  poor.  And 
there  is  twice  the  fervor  of  its  sunset  in  the  description  of  the 
sunrise  at  Asolo  in  Pippa  Passes." 


NOTES  ON 

THE   PIED  PIPER   OF   HAMELIN 

This  poem  was  written  in  May,  1842,  for  the  amusement  of 
Wilhe  Macready,  son  of  Macready,  the  famous  actor  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  poet.  The  boy  early  gave  evidence  of  a 
decided  talent  for  drawing  and  in  order  to  give  him  something 
original  to  illustrate  during  an  illness.  Browning  wrote  the  Poem. 
It  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  was  included  in  Bells 
and  Pomegranates  in  1842  in  order  to  fill  up  a  vac;tm  space. 

Edward  Beruoe  in  The  Browning  Cydoptedia  (Macinillan) 
says:  "The  .story  told  in  the  poem  is  one  of  a  class  of  legends 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  cheating  magicians  of  a  promised 
reward  for  services  rendered.  Verstegan.  in  his  Restitution  of 
Decayed  Intelligence  (1634),  has  the  story  on  which  apparently 
Mr.  Brownings  poem  is  written.  'A  piper  named  Bunting 
undertook  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  free  the  town  of 
Hamelin,  in  Brunswick,  of  the  rats  which  infested  it:  but  when 
he  had  drowned  all  the  rats  in  the  river  Weser,  the  townsmen 
refused  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon.  The  piper  in  revenge, 
collected  together  all  the  children  of  Hamelin,  and  enticed  them 
by  his  piping  into  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  Koppel- 
berg,  which  instantly  closed  upon  thorn,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty  went  down  alive  into  »he  pit  (June  26th,  i284.)  The  street 
through  which  Bunting  conducted  his  victims  was  Rungen,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  no  music  is  ever  allowed  to  In-  pl.iyed  in 
this  particular  street.'  The  same  tale  is  told  oi  the  fuldU-r  of 
Brandenburg:  the  children  were  led  to  the  Marienberg,  which 
opened  upon  them  and  swallowed  them  up.  Whei.  I.orch  was 
infested  with  ants,  a  hermit  led  the  multitudinous  insects  by  his 
pipe  into  a  lake,  where  they  perished.  As  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  he  led  their  pigs  the  same 
dance,  and  they,  to,  perished  in  he  lake.  Next  year  a  charcoal 
t         -r  cleared  the    .^ne  place  of  crickets  ;  and  when  the  price 
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agreed  upon  was  refused,  he  led  the  sheep  of  the  inhabitants 
into  the  lake.  The  third  year  came  a  plague  of  rats,  which  an 
old  man  of  the  mountain  piped  away  and  destroyed.  Being 
refused  his  reward,  he  piped  the  children  of  Lorch  iMo  the 
Tannenberg.  There  are  similiar  Persian  and  Chinese  tales. 
Some  trace  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  the  '  Child  Crusade.'  or  to 
an  abduction  of  children.  For  a  considerable  time  Hamelin 
dated  its  public  documents  from  the  event."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Brownings  poem  was  in  1880  translated  into  German 
prose,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  one  number  of  the  local  paper 
of  Hamelin. 

123.  Julius  Caesar.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  swum 
across  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  when  besieged  there  by  the 
Egyptians  in  48  B.  C.  He  is  also  said  to  have  used  only  one 
hand  in  swimming,  as  the  other  was  occupied  in  holding  his 
Commentaties  over  his  head  to  preserve  the  manuscript  from 
getting  wet. 

269.  a  decree.  Frederick  Ryland  quotes  from  Verslegan: 
"  In  memory  whereof  it  was  then  ordained  that  from  henceforth 
no  drum,  pip  •  or  other  instrment  should  be  sounded  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  gate  through  which  they  passed,  nor  no  inn  be 
there  holden.  And  it  was  also  established  from  that  time 
forward  in  all  public  writings  that  should  be  made  in  the  town, 
after  the  date  therein  sat  down  of  the  vear  of  our  Lord,  the  date 
oftheyear  ofthe  going  forth  of  the  children  should  be  added, 
the  which  they  have  accordingly  ever  since  continued.  And 
this  great  wonder  happened  on  the  22nd  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1376." 


HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX 

This  poem  was  written  by  Browning  under  the  bulwark  of  a 
vessel,  off  the  African  coast,  after  he  had  been  at  sea  long  enough 
to  appreciate  even  the  fancy  of  a  gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain 
good  horse  "  York  "  then  in  his  stable  at  home.  It  was  written 
in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  favorite  Italian  book,  and  was  sub- 
sequently published  in  1845  in  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  There  is 
no  actual  basis  in  history  for  the  incidents  of  the  poem,  although 
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it  is  easy  to  imagine  such  an  adventure  to  have  taken  place. 
The  poem  is  simply  the  glorification  of  riding,  the  delight  in 
rapid  motion.  The  supposed  date  of  the  ride  to  carry  out  the 
secret  mission  was  sometime  during  the  attt-mpted  subjugation 
of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.      Browning  himself  dates  the  poem  16—. 

Edward  Berdoe  In  The  Bfoivning  Cyclop<edia  (Sonnenschein) 
says :  ••  Dining  one  day  last  year  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, with  that  enthusiastic  Browning  scholar,  Mr  E.  H. 
Blakeney,  we  discussed  the  question  of  the  comparative  popular- 
ity of  Brownings  shorter  poems  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  ask  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  put  it  to  the  vote 
in  his  columns.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  list  of  fifty  poems 
which  came  nearest  to  the  standard  list  obtained  by  collating 
the  lists  of  all  the  competitors."  The  result  of  this  vote  was 
that  the  first  poem  on  the  list  was  Ho-w  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Alx.  while  Incident  of  the  French  Camp  stood 
twenty-second. 

The  route  followed  by  the  riders  is  easily  traced  on  the  map 
of  Belgium.  Frederick  Ryland  in  Selections  from  Bro-wning 
(Bell)  says:  "The  route  followed  is  actual  enough.  They  go 
north-easterly  to  Lokeren,  then  keep  due  east  to  Boom,  and  then 
more  south-easterly  to  Aershot,  about  ten  miles  froiTi  Louvain. 
The  poet  does  not  say  that  they  went  to  Hasselt,  but  '  by  Hass- 
elt*,  and  so  with  Looz  and  Tongres.  They  probably  passed 
between  Hasselt  and  the  two  latter  places,  riding  straight  across 
country  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  ride  can  hardly  have  been 
less  than  130  miles,  and  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  more.  " 

41.  Ryland  says:  "It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  words 
Dom  and  Duomo,  both  from  Lat.  domus,  a  house,  signify  a 
cathedral  or  great  church,  the  corresponding  English  word  dome 
signifies  a  cupola.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
Chariemagne  built  his  great  abbey  church  at  Aix  he  crowned  it 
with  a  cupola — this  feature,  as  well  as  the  general  plan,  being 
taken  from  the  Byzantine  Church  of  St.  V'itale  at  Ravenna." 

57.  this  Roland  of  mine.  The  horse,  Roland,  is  of  cour«e 
the  hero  of  the  story.  The  interest  of  the  poem  centres  around 
the  long  ride,  showing  as  it  does  the  spirit  and  endurance  of  the 
horse  and  the  sympathy  which  existed  between  it  and  its  rider. 
Thomas   Marc    Parrott   says:     "Roland   the   most   famous    of 
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Chariemagne's  heroes,  became  during  the  middle  ages  the 
symbol  of  liberty  and  free  government  in  the  towns  of  Gerr.iany 
and  the  Netherlands.  There  is  thus  a  special  significant  in  the 
name  of  the  horse  which  is  celebrated  in  this  poem." 


0 
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III 

THE  BALLAD 
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BALLAD  POETRY 

The  revived  interest  in  our  old  national  poetry, 
which  dates  from  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliqius  in 
1765,  led  to  some  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  Continental  literature.  In  En.,'land,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  and  Keats  were  stron^^ly 
influenced  by  the  ballad  movement,  and  were  not  slow 
to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  Bishop  Percy's  publi- 
cation. Wordsworth  confessed  that  English  poetry 
had  been  absolutely  redeemed  by  them.  "  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  writer  in  verse  of  the  present  day 
who  would  lot  be  proud  to  acknowledge  liis  obligations 
to  the  Reliques.  I  know  that  it  is  so  with  my  friends, 
and,  for  myself,  I  am  happy  on  this  occasion  to  make  a 
public  avowal  of  my  own.  " 

THE  B.\LLAD,   ITS  NATURE  AND  ITS  ORIGIN 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "  ballad  " 
there  has  been  much  needless  confusion,  at  least  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  question  of  the  ultimate  origin  of 
the  ballad  is  likewise  fraught  with  confusion  ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  necessary  mystery  which  surrounds  a 
creative  process,  and  constitutes  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  literary  problems. 

CONFUSION  AS  TO  THE  NAME 

The  confusion  with  regard  to  the  name  makes  it 
almost  necessary  to  define  what  the  ballad  is  not,  before 
det    mining  what  it  is.     No  one  probably  wouid  con- 
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found  the  artificial  ballade  of  the  schools  (the  product 
of  French  imitation)  with  the  native  ballad  of  popular 
growth.  But  a  great  many  people  do  persist  in  apnly- 
ing  the  term  to  modern  poems  of  the  type  ol  Bat  bam 
Fr-'etchie,  The  Wreck  of  tfie  Hesperus,  or  the  Rinie  oj 
the  Ancient  Mariner. 

These  narrative  poems  have  all  borrowed  certain 
surface  characteristics  from  the  genuine  ballad,  some- 
thing of  its  simplicity  and  quaintness,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  distant  suggestion  at  the  best  of  the  unaffected 
naivete  and  artless  miinner  of  the  original  type.  This 
primitive  form,  as  we  must  imagine  it  once  to  have 
existed,  was  essentially  a  narrative  poem  in  lyrical 
stanzaic  form,  designed,  in  its  earliest  stages  at  least, 
to  serve  as  an  accompanimeut  for  the  dance,  bearing 
no  traces  of  individual  authorship,  and  preserved  main- 
ly by  oral  tradition.  It  is  therefore  imperative,  for  ;he 
sake  of  precision,  to  discriminate  absolutely  between 
the  artistic  imitation  of  popular  ballads  and  the  genuine 
ballad  of  the  people.  To  make  this  distinction  clearer, 
a  short  account  must  be  given  of  the  more  Important 
theories  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  ballad  properly 
so  called. 


ORIGIN    OF   THE    BALLAD 

We  are  here  confronted  with  two  rival  theories.  The 
question  roughly  divides  itself  as  follows :  —  Did  the 
ballad  make  itself?  —  or  was  it  produced  like  any  poem 
in  modern  times  by  some  Individual  whose  talents 
singled  him  out  as  the  versifier  or  bard  of  his  rough 
community?  The  first  theory,  it  will  be  observed, 
almost  eliminates  the  individual  in  favor  of  the  primi- 
tive community.     The  second   theor>-  insists  upon  the 
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positive  intervention  of  the  individual  in  the  shaping;  of 
the  hailad,  and  holds  tliat  the  circiim>tant.'cs  ot  oral 
transmission,  by  which  all  the  ancient  ballads  were 
preserved,  are  sulVicient  to  acconnt  fi>r  their  popular 
characteristics.  They  were  thus  subjected  to  constant 
variation,  and  all  traces  of  individual  authorship  were 
swiftly  obliterated.  On  the  other  hand,  supporters  of 
the  commi  nal  theory  insisted  "that  the  ballad  must  be 
the  outcome  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity, and  that  this  community  must  be  lu>mo};eticous  — 
must  belonj;  to  a  time  when,  in  the  common  atmosphere 
of  ignorance,  so  far  as  book-lore  is  concerned,  one 
habit  of  thought  and  one  standard  of  action  animate 
every  member  from  prince  to  ploughboy.  Ballads  of 
the  primitive  type  —  of  course  we  do  not  know  them  in 
their  original  form — were  the  product  of  a  people  as 
yet  undivided  into  a  lettered  and  an  unlettered  class. 
When  learning  came  among  the  M\<  it  drove  the  ballad 
first  into  byways,  and  then  altogether  out  of  living 
literature." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  even  if  we  grant  the 
assumption  of  race  authorship,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  words  and  melody  of  the  ballads  with- 
out presupposing  that  some  one  first  said  or  sang  them. 
We  therefore  find  that  the  modern  authorities  on  ballad 
literature  abandon  both  of  the  above  theories  on  their 
extreme  side,  and  chiefly  concern  themselves  with 
adjusting  the  respective  shares  of  poet  and  people  in  the 
making  of  the  primitive  ballad.  Thus  the  late  Professor 
Child,  the  supreme  authority  on  this  question,  writes  >'r 
the  subject  of  ballad  poetry  as  follows  :  "Though  they 
do  not  write  themselves,  as  William  Grimm  has  said, 
still  the  author  counts  for  nothing,  and  it  is  not  by  mere 
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accident,  but  with  the  best  reason,  that  they  have  come 
down  to  us  anonymous.  ' 

We  must  imagine  that  some  minstrel,  skilled  in 
music  and  song,  has  gathered  the  people  together  on  an 
occasion  of  great  significance.  All  his  audience  are 
thrilling  with  the  excitement  of  some  recent  martial 
event,  or  stirred  by  the  memory  of  some  feat  of  warlike 
prowess.  The  deeds  of  the  hero  are  familiar  to  all. 
His  history,  whether  recent  or  legendary,  is  common 
property  ;  imd  they  are  now  gathered  together  to  cele- 
brate him  in  dance  and  song.  Some  one  suggests  a 
well-known  episode  in  his  career,  and  forthwith  the 
minstrel  strikes  a  martial  strain  and  chants  the  exploits 
of  the  hero  in  r  jde  and  broken  verse,  improvised  for  the 
occasion.  He  gives  out  the  refrain,  and  the  people 
repeat  it  in  chorus,  while  he  meditates  the  verse  which 
follows.  Any  one  who  thinks  of  a  suitable  verse  may 
contribute  it.  The  respective  parts  of  poet  and  popu- 
lace are  here  discernible.  The  actual  words  and 
melody  must  emanate  from  the  individual,  but  the 
sentiments  are  of  the  people. 

The  minstrel  is  keenly  alive  to  the  effect  of  his 
stanzas  upon  his  hearers,  and  when  he  carries  his  ballad 
wares  to  the  neighboring  castle  he  is  careful  to  omit 
what  has  not  given  pleasure. 

Meanwhile  this  same  rude  ballad,  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  making,  has  also  been  carried  hither  and 
thither  by  all  who  had  sung  its  easy  melodies,  and  they 
too  refashion  it  to  their  liking,  forgetting  and  changing, 
adding  and  striking  out.  Finally,  if  the  ballad  has 
stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  it  is,  at  last,  in  one  or 
many  of  its  forms,  committed  to  manuscript,  and  per- 
petuated, perhaps,  after  many  centuries,  in  printer's  ink. 
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GENERAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OK    THE    BALLAD 

Being  'lius  tlic  |)r->duct  ot"  an  unsophisticated  and 
unreflecti  j,-  jw-e,  tlioj^.nuine  ballad  is  necessarily  naivv, 
and  mark.-  1  bv  ati  att  .r  absence  of  subjectivity  and  self- 
consciousness.  Louiinj^  from  the  people  as  a  whole, 
"  from  the  compact  body  as  yet  undivided  by  lettered  or 
unlettered  taste,  it  represents  the  sentiment  neither  of 
individuals  nor  of  a  class.  It  inclines  to  the  narrative, 
the  concrete  and  the  exterior,  and  it  has  no  mark  of  the 
artist  and  his  sentiment."  In  view  also  of  its  spon- 
taneous character,  and  because  the  episodes  it  presents 
are  intimately  known  to  the  audience,  its  narrative  is 
extremely  broken  by  frequent  omissions  and  abrupt 
transitions,  while  repetitions  and  stock  descriptive 
phrases  are  constantly  resorted  to  in  order  to  facilitate 
memory. 

As  remarkable  as  the  absence  of  reflection  and 
sentimentality  in  the  substance  is  the  lack  of  poetic 
adornment  in  the  style.     Metaphors    and    similes   are 

rare,  and  when  found  are  usually  exceeding-|y  simple 

"  red  as  a  rose,  "  "as  green  as  grass  "—conventional 
phrases  that  all  ballads  share  in  common.  There  is 
never  any  intention  to  produce  a  fine  poetic  effect  bv 
their  means.  Iteration  is  the  leading-  characteristic  of 
ballad  style,  and  the  story  is  frequently  told  by 
•'incremental  repetition,"  which  Professor  Gummere 
describes  as  the  repetition  of  a  question  with  its  answer. 
This  may  go  on  from  stanza  to  stanza  until  the  poem 
is  completed. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  any  short  ballad  which 
should  exemplify  all  these  qualities.  The  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  is  given  here  because  of  its  undoubted 
excellence.      It  lacks  refrain,  and  its    extreme   brevity 
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did  not  render  repetition  or  reiteration  essential  (but 
notice  lines  8  and  20).  In  other  respects  it  adequately 
enough  represents  the  general    ballad   characteristics. 

First,  as  to  poetic  treatment.  It  deals  with  a 
pathetic  theme  in  a  manly  and  straightforward  way. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  sentimentality  and  moraliz- 
ing. The  theme  is  entered  upon  at  once  with  no  labored 
preparatory  description.  The  events  of  the  narrative 
were  familiar,  and  superfluity  o:  detail  is  therefore 
shunned.  The  sudden  transition  from  description  to 
dialogue  is  especially  characteristic. 

Secondly,  as  to  form.  It  is  written  in  the  usual 
ballad  measure,  like  The  Ancient  Mariner,  having  four 
verses  in  each  stanza,  riming  a,  b,  c,  b,  with  four 
accents  in  the  first  and  third  verses  and  three  each  in 
the  second  and  fourth. 

The  general  movement  is  iambic,  but  as  in  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  there  are  not  infrequent  variations 
from  this  type,  e.  g.  : 

1.  Omissions  of  unstressed  syllables,  especially  in 
the  initial  foot,  e.  g.,  stanza  2,  line  1. 

2.  Anapaestic  movement,  e.  g.,  stanza  6,  line  4. 
There  are  frequent  substitutions  in  ballad  poetry  of 

trochees  for  iambs.     The  essential  thing  seems  to  be  to 
preserve  merely  the  proper  number  of  accents. 

Rhyme. — Initial  rhyme  or  alliteration  was  the  system 
of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  In  ballad  poetry  alliteration  may 
serve  as  an  adornment,  but  never  takes  the  place  ot 

rhyme. 

The  rhyming  system  of  this  typical  ballad  does  not 
therefore  materially  differ  from  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
except  that  assonance  is  occasionally  substituted  for 
ordinary  rhyme;  e.g.,  stanzas  6  and  11.  Internal 
rhyme,  will  be  noticed  in  stanza  11,  line  1. 
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SIR   PATRICK  SPENS 

1.  The  kiiiff  sits  in  Dumferliiig  toune 

Drinking  the  bludo-reid  wine  : 
"  O  whar  will  I  get  good  sailor, 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine  ?  " 

2.  Up  and  spak  an  eldern  knicht, 

Sat  at  the  king's  .-iiht  kne  : 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailor, 
That  sails  upon  the  se.  " 

3.  The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  signed  it  wi  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

4.  The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

A  loud  lauch  lauched  he  ; 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 
The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 

"  O  wha  is  this  has  don  this  deid. 

This  ill  deid  don  to  me, 
-  o  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  yeir. 

To  sail  upon  the  se  ? 

6.  "  Mak  hast,  mak  haste,  my  mirry  men  all, 

Our  guid  schip  sails  the  morne  :  " 
"  O  say  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
F"<r  I  feir  a  d  iadlie  storme. 

7.  "  Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone, 

Wi  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme. 
And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master. 
That  we  will  cum  to  harme.   " 

8.  O  our  Scots  nobles  wer  richi  laith 

To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoonc  : 
Bot  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd, 
Their  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

9.  O  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 

Wi  thair  fans  into  their  hand, 
Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 
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10.  O  lang,  lang^  may  the  ladies  stand, 

Wi  thair  g^old  kerns  in  their  hair, 
Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 
For  they'll  se  theme  na  mair. 

11.  Haf  owre,  haf  owre  to  Aberdour, 

It's  iiftie  fadom  deip. 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Wi  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  POEMS  IN  THE  TEXT 

The  student  should  examine  the  text  of  the  varioi-.s 
poems  in  this  book  and  note  their  adherence  to  or 
divergence  from  the  true  ballad  characteristics  :  1 .  As 
to  the  method  of  composition.  2.  As  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  poem.  3.  As  to  form,  with  reference  alike 
to  prosody  and  language. 
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